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YOUNG LADY’S AUTUMN HAT.—{Ser Pace 794.) 





IN HARVEST-TIME. 
N the waiting earth there’s a glow and a glory— 
The gold of wheat and the rust of rye— 
A silver mist on the oat field hoary, 
And a whisper of waters wimpling by; 
And the world is gay with the song-birds’ chime— 
In harvest-time. 


There are card’nal-flowers in the misty meadows 
As red as blood and as bright as flaine; 
There are dusky depths in the willow shadows, 
And dragon-flies which no hand can tame; 
No hint in the brooks of the winter's rime— 
In harvest-time. 


The bee dips down to the tiger-lily, 
Gathering pollen with bustling care; 
The breezes disport themselves but illy, 
Dying low to a pulseless air; 
But brighter and higher the sunflowers climb— 
In harvest-time. 


There's the ringing vibrant sound of a sickle 
Over the meadows so far away, 
Borne by the rose balmed breezes fickle, 
The sweetest note of the summer day, 
Fruition’s strain in the pastoral rhyme 
Of harvest-time Dakt FAIRTHORNE. 
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WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, Ulustrations, and descrip 
tions of Lapis’ Costumes, including a Superb Doubdle-page 
Plate of AUTUMN and WinTER Wraprines; WEDDING and 
Recertion TorLeTres; TAILOR Gowns; Giris’ Frocks 
and Coats, ete., etc. 


THE CLOTHES-PRESS. 

N almost every wealthy family there is an attic, or 
] a room in the shape of a huge clothes-press, in 
which the garments of previous years are hung up 
or laid away and forgotten—tle dresses and capes 
and jackets that have been outgrown, that were put 
aside on account of a rip ora tear or a spot, that are 
hopelessly out of fashion and forgotten. Sometimes 
this clothes-room, this attic and its closets, this huge 
press, represents the miserly traits of a family; 
may be the general miserliness and selfishuess per- 
vading all their lives, or it may be only their one pet 
failing—the inability to let the wearing apparel which 
has been a part of themselves go to others. Some- 
times it only represents heedlessness, or idleness, or 
time and thought too crowded to remember the pos- 
sibilities for good in those garments. There are old 
house-keepers who say, apropos of such accumulation, 
that once in seven years every fashion returns, and 
who consider it wise to hold the garments for the 
peradventure of that fabulous return. But it is a 
thankless task; when the fashion swings round 
again, if it ever does, it is with such a difference that 
the garments are really unwearable; it isonly in one 
case in ten thousand that they are presentable with- 
out very material alteration. And meanwhile the 
plain truth is that those who can afford to let them 
lie by for seven years can afford to do without them 
altogether. The part of true economy would be at 
the end of the second season, when it is plain that 
they are not going to be put on as they are, to go 
over these garments one by one; if they are of vel- 
vet, silk, or other expensive fabric, to have them 
ripped- and made over at once with new furbishings 
before their material goes out of date; or, if not, if 
any of them have a superior button or other trim- 
ming that can be used, to remove these articles, pla- 
cing them in proper receptacles in the sewing-room, 
and then to give the garments to those who can make 
them over, or can use them without alteration, and 
be glad of them. 

There is a class of needy people who, poor though 
they may be, do not rank with tle actual poor. 
They go tochurch,attend lectures when they can, long 
for concerts; their daughters go to school, and would 
like to join such social gatherings as they might; 
they are the genteel poor, and belong either to de- 
cayed families, or to those who have had some culture 
and desire more; they either stay at home or experi- 
ence continual mortification as to their clothes; and 
even if their pride does not suffer, they themselves 
often do with the want of correspondence between 
their clothes and the weather. To these people any 
portion of these garrets full of treasure that moth cor- 
rupts would be a godsend for which they would be 
unspeakably grateful. 

And if the first owners have a delicacy that does 
not care for gratitude, if they do not care to be told 
where the clothes go, if they do not, indeed, know of 
those who could be thus helped, there are always 
other people to be found among their acquaintance 
who will most gladly attend to the whole business— 
give the school-girl the garment that makes her 
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warm and comfortable, and saves her from humilia- 
tion among her mates; give to the mother the gown 
that is perhaps a better one than her best one ever 
was; to the boy the thick shrunken flannels cast aside 
by one of larger growth; and to all the protection, 
comfort, pleasure, which has been reserved for moths. 
Is there not really more enjoyment to be had out of 
the thought that our clothes are of real use to some 
one than out of the consciousness that they are laid 
away in camphor? When we see what good can be 
done by the wise distribution of the gowns, the 
cloaks, the sacques, the various articles of wear gath- 
ering in these receptacles year after year, it seems a 
sinful thing to hoard them and keep them from being 
of use to the very class of people of which we speak— 
those who have seen better days, who long for and 
need what they would perhaps sooner die than ask 
for,and whose determination it is to advance them- 
selves so in the social scale that they would not like 
then to recollect that they were ever beggars, but 
will always be grateful to those that saved them from 
the necessity, and gave them the real joy of being 
properly clothed. 


A NOTABLE SEIIES. 
f res readers of HARPER'S MAGAZINE are always to 
be congratulated on their happy opportunities 
for fireside travel, but at present their privileges in 
this direction are remarkable. Beginning in the 
September Harper's, Mr. Theodore Child takes his 
readers ** Aeross the Andes,” and in subsequent num- 
bers he will describe ‘* Urban and Commercial Chili,” 
‘Peru,’ ‘Through Smyth's Channel and the Strait 
of Magellan,” ‘* The Argentine Capital,” ‘* Provincial 
Argentine,” ‘*The Republic of Uruguay,” ‘‘ Up the 
Parana River,” and ‘The Republic of Paraguay,” 
the articles being the result of seven months’ travel 
in South America under the most favorable auspices. 
Mr. Child is a man of the world, a student, an artist, 
aud a careful observer, and in writing of the South- 
American Republics he brings to the task felicity of 
style, a mauner that wins attention, and a marvellous 
insight into men and things. This great journalistic 
enterprise will enable people at home to study South 
America around the evening lamp, the papers being 
superbly and fully illustrated, and accompanied by 
maps as well as pictures. 


REOPENING THE CITY HOUSE. 

4 games: one is of the millionaires who have a house-keep 

er and a retinue of servants in every house, or of those 
who, at any rate, have a house-keeper to send before and make 
the city house ready for occupancy after it has been left all 
summer to the invasions of dust and showers and possible 
thieves, and all the other contingencies of vacancy, the re 
turn to the city house has an element of discomfort and drea 
riness that makes one feel for a day or two as if the winter 
pleasures were being purchased at too dear a rate, and as if, 
after all, the possession of two homes were a doubtful 
blessing. 

Perhaps the man left in a sort of genera: charge of that 
and a dozen others has taken down the wooden shutters and 
doors, if such were put up, and has swept the area and the 
sidewalk, and has turned on the water; but that is about all 
that has been done, unless you have been able to send some 
servants in advance—a difficult thing to do in the midst of 
shutting up the sea-side or mountain Louse you are just leav- 
ing, and of course a nearly impossible thing if you have been 
merely boarding. One has the alternative of doing this, or 
of making arrangements with some trusty char-woman to 
take off the first dust and throw the house open, or else one 
turns the key, and goes in to meet a scene of desolation that 
is depressing, to say the least. A dull dead air awaits you, 
too dead to salute you, but which has about it a sense of 
its having taken refuge from the million lungs of tie city 
in the empty halls and parlors, for fear that if it were 
breathed once more there would be nothing left of it. Dust— 
fine dust—has filtered through the solid walls, it would seem, 
for it has overlaid everything; you can hardly see through 
the windows; the bare floors and walls give great lonely 
echoes; the bare windows, the carpets rolled away, the 
shrouded chandeliers, the covered furniture, all make such 
a scene of desolation that you wonder if this could ever have 
been the happy home you remember here. You wander 
from room to room; nothing is familiar; all is a desert, a 
ruin; it is the sheeted ghost of your home. If it were 
not for the exhilaration and expectancy that almost al- 
ways come with change, you could sit down and cry in the 
first chair that offers its kindly arms to you. But you 
do not. You call your nerves to the front, and make a de- 
mand upon all your executive powers; scrub women are 
sent for, servants are marshalled, dusters, mops, and brooms 
are brought into use. Workmen appear, not by magic, but 
by previous arrangement; carpets are rolled into place, win- 
dows are washed, walls are wiped, pictures are uncovered 
and rehung, fires are lit, beds are made; there is something 
to eat; one room emerges from chaos into a likeness of its 
old self; but you go to bed wishing you had but one resi- 
dence and had staid in it. With the morning, however, you 
wake refreshed, all your aids about you, the poles changed, 
and by nightfall again you are half inclined to wonder if you 
really have been away all this summer. Even if you have 
sat in your easy-chair and ordered all this it is a nervous 
strain full of fatigue, and you and all about you realize that 
a home is not even kept, to say nothing of its being won, 
without ever-recurring exertion. 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 41. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE INTELLECTUAL WAGES OF WOMEN. 


REMEMBER well, more than thirty years ago, when the 

principal of one of the best academies in Massachusetts 
boasted to me that he had just offered to his first assistant a 
higher salary than had ever before been paid to a woman as 
teacher in that county. The amount thus offered and grate- 
fully accepted was $500. The salaries paid by endowed 
academies have usually gone above those offered in public 
schools, yet the newspapers have lately recorded the fact 
that two women have just been awarded salaries tixed re- 
spectively at $1800 and $1600, in Massachusetts, as princi- 
pals of public grammar-schools; and the one woman on the 
Board of School Supervisors in Boston has, if I mistake not, 
a much higher compensation than this. It is safe to say 
that salaries of $1000 for women’s services as teachers, clerks, 
and book-keepers are now much more common than were 
salaries of half that amount forty years ago, while the ex- 
penses of living have not increased in anything like that pro- 
portion. On the other band, it is also true that to gain these 
higher salaries a far more expensive education is necessary 
than was needed for the lower ones, and that the number of 
women competing for employment is still much greater in 
these particular directions than is the case with men. Our 
public libraries, for instance, are coming largely to be of 
ficered by women, simply from the fact that the salary 
which would only secure the services of one efficient man 
will commonly provide two equally well qualified women. 
Now in most of these cases the law of demand and supply 
governs. A school or a library can commonly only pay a 
certain amount, and must get ihe best it can for the mone y. 
It is only in especially difficult positions—as in the post of 
grammar-school principal—that trustees are coming to be 
willing to pay what the services are intrinsically worth, 
Without regard to the number of competitors. 

There are, as has before been pointed out in these col- 
umns, but two prominent occupations in which there seems 
no distinction of sex as regards compeusation. One of 
these is the stage (including the concert-room), and the other 
is literature. Accordingly it is said in the newspapers that 
the two women of this generation who have earned the 
largest incomes are Ouida and Patti. Even on the stage, I 
um told, there is a little difference in payment at the outset, 
and a ‘‘ walking gentleman” receives a little more than a 

‘walking lady.” It is also true that the expeuses of an ac- 
tress, in the direction of costumes, are so vastly greater than 
those of an actor that the equality of payment is more ap 
parent than real. Here, as elsewhere, the path of literature 
has especial convenience for a woman; pens, ink; and paper 
cost her no more than they would cost a man, nor does she 
require a very expensive toilette to meet her publisher or 
her readers. In the first stages of journalism her regular 
pay may be less than if she were a man; but when she en 
ters the domain of magazines and copyrights there is abso- 
lutely no difference. it is hard to say why the fact of sex 
constitutes no disadvantage in this sphere of industry, when 
it is otherwise in so many directions, but the fact is unques- 
tionable. Nobody seems to ask, so long as a book is read- 
able or an article available, whether it is written by a man or 
a woman. Mrs. Burnett is said to stand at the head of our 
authors just now in her literary earnings. The London 
Daily News says that she has received for her American 
rights on the play of Little Lord Fauntleroy no \ess than 
£17,000 ($85,000), and that if we were to add her similar 
profits in England and the proceeds on the ‘‘ enormous 
sales” of this novel, the amount earned out of the book 
would be ‘‘quite startling.” Almost as startling are the 
successes of women less conspicuous in literature. 1 know 
a lady who assures me that her first volume of poems yield 
ed her $1000, whereas most poets of the other sex expect to 
make money, if at all, by their prose. I know another lady 
who wrote, at a venture, a story of watering-place life; it 
did not seem to me, nor (I am happy to say) to the author, a 
great production; but it went through twelve editions in six 
months. No doubt some men have equalled this success. 
The total sales of Mr. E. P. Roe’s novels up to this year 
amounted, it is said, to 2,027,000 copies. Mr. J. W. Buel’s 
fourteen books, according to the New York Commercial Ad 
vertiser, have sold to a still greater extent, or 2,500,000 
copies; one of them alone reaching more than half a million 
in two years. During 1888 his copyrights yielded $33,000, 
and during 1889, $50,000. Mr. Albert Ross tells us that his 
first three novels sold to the extent of 300,000 copies in a 
year and a half. These successes were attained, it may be 
said, by men; but their being men had nothing to do with it; 
the successes, such as they were, lay in the books, such as 
they were; had these been written by women, the result 
would have been the same. 

If the point is now raised that these successful books are 
not necessarily of the highest grade, we must simply answer 
that women, like men, must often make their choice betwecn 
a cheaper success and one higher or more permanent. If 
they love literary work—and that person is to be pitied who 
engages in it while finding it uvattractive—they will per- 
haps “be willing to have the income a little less and the work 
a little higher. Literature is, no doubt, something of a lot- 
tery; but so are all vocations; lawyers generally admit that 
it is not necessarily the profounde st lawyer who gains the 
largest income; and physicians are often heard to bemoan 
the princely fees earned by quacks. An old English writer 
says that ‘learning hath commonly made the most by those 
books on which the printers have lost”; and no doubt the 
largest incomes are earned on the less intellectual occupa- 
tions. Stuart, the painter, used to maintain that his grocer 
could at any time make more out of a single cargo of molas- 
ses than he could earn in a year by his art. .. Ws 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ CLOTHES. 
Eye ny and winter dresses for girls from four te 


twelve years of age are made in simple fashions that 
are attractive and picturesque, and are at the same time so 
comfortable and practical that they satisfy the most sensible 
mothers. Their characteristic features are round or slightly 
pointed bodices of natural length made full enough to drape 
the slight figure prettily, large sleeves set stylishly high on 
the shoulders, and full straight skirts gathered to the corded 
edge of the waist. 

There is a preference this season for high waists with long 
sleeves, though low-necked bodices with guimpes are not 
abandoned. Any elaboration in these dresses appears in the 
front of the bodice in shirred fulness, tucked or corded 
gathers, in waved drapery, in Greek folds, pleated revers, 
bolero jackets, corselets, or pointed Swiss girdles, while the 
back is often entirely plain, or at most only full enough to 
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conceal the hooks and eyes. The imposing sleeves are al- 
most as large as those of ladies’ gowns, which they copy, 
especially the bishops’ sleeves, the familiar gigot, or those 
with a high puff around the armholes. Skirts must be sufti- 
ciently wide to hang in full folds all around, as scantiness 
destroys their graceful effect; and they are made of medium 
length, reaching half-way between the knees and the tops of 
the high shoes, instead of being extremely long, in English 
fashion, or too much abbreviated, as French skirts usually 
are. A hem four or five inches wide is sufficient finish for 
the nicest skirts. If the fabric is reversible, the hem is 
turned up on the outside and stitched twice, or else piped 
with braid, or with a narrow fold of velvet or silk. Velvet 
ribbon is also used in the narrow widths called “‘ baby-rib- 
bon,” black serving on dresses of any color. Wider ribbons 
form graduated borders, or are sewed on in diamond shapes 


SCHOOL FROCKS. 


School-girls of eight to fourteen years have handsome 
every-day dresses of twilled wool with large squares of beige, 
navy blue, or Jacqueminot red, formed by wide black cross- 
bars. Black surah silk is used in the bodice of these gowns 
to form a plastron with shirt-like pleats, over which the bias 
fronts of the wool bodice meet under a pointed belt of the 
black silk. This belt and a turned-over collar of the silk 
are embroidered with little dots or stars the color of the 
wool. The large sleeves are in mutton-leg shape. Flat gilt 
buttons like studs are set in the plastrou. The full straight 
skirt is pleated to the round bodice in front and gathered in 
the back. Scotch plaid wools in dark colors with gay cross- 
bars are still liked for girls’ dresses, and are trimmed with 
fancy braids or with cords or pipings of the brightest color 
in the plaid. They are made with jacket fronts pointed be 
low a round waist that is gathered full at the neck and belt 
line, or is trimmed down the front with rows of the braid 
with buttons of white pearl or of gilt between. The back is 
round, with a sash of the material tied in a soft bow-knot 
with ends. 

Very full waists of fancy plaid wools for girls of six to 
ten years have all the fulness at the top drawn in three 
shirred tucks around the neck, forming a shallow yoke, and 
brought down in pleats to the pointed front of the waist, 
and in gathers to its round back. <A standing frill of the 
material doubled is around the neck, and the straight full 
sleeves have similar frills at the wrists. The straight skirt 
is two and three-fourths yards wide in dresses for girls eight 
years old. Small brass buttons, flat and highly polished, are 
on many of these dresses, and velvet ribbons with velvet 
bindings trim the waists of others. Large girls have their 
entire dresses of plaid cut on the bias; they are made with 
English skirts and slightly pointed waists gathered at the 
top on u small yoke of velvet. The high collar and the deep 
cuffs of the full sleeves are also of velvet. Serges, tricots, 
and flannels, finished like came}’s-hair, are the plain-colored 
goods for useful school dresses, and are most liked in nut- 
brown, gray, blue, and dark green. 





BEST DRESSES. 


Girls’ best dresses for afternoon or for church are of cash 
mere or camel’s-hair in the bright 4/uet shades, in clear 
French gray, olive, or geranium red, and do not differ great- 
ly in design from their school dresses. They are, how 
ever, much more trimmed with corselets of velvet, or of 
passementerie, or with bretelles of black velvet ribbon tied 
in shoulder-knots, and ending in a large bow at the waist 
line of the back. The great fulness of the bodice and sleeves 
is the beauty of these gowns, as it is gathered on thick cords, 
or in shirred tucks, or row after row of flat shirring around 
the neck, waist line, and wrists. A gray cashmere gown in 
excellent taste for slight girls of twelve to fifteen years hus 
a full high Grecian waist in folds from the shoulders taper- 
ing to the waist line, the fulness around the neck held in 
shirred tucks with a ruffle standing above, and very large 
sleeves shirred ut the top and wrists; the fastening in the 
back is concealed, and the trimming is shoulder-kuots and a 
twisted belt of gray ribbon. ‘The skirt has four breadths of 
cashmere gathered to the waist and widely hemmed. Eng- 
lish dresses of brown, blue, or copper-colored cloth for these 
large girls have black cloth yokes in short square shapes, 
deep black cuffs, and a fold of black on the edge of the 
skirt. 

Yellow trimmed with black is the pretty Spanish coloring 
for girls’ dressy gowns for dancing-school, family dinners, 
and afternoon parties. Pale yellow cashmeres and the soft- 
est bengalines and poplins, made with high bodices shirred 
around the neck and waist, are trimmed with.bretelles of 
black velvet, or else the velvet ribbon starts from bows on 
the shoulders and rounds in front under the arms to meet 
pointed bretelles of the back at the waist line under a bow 
with long ends. The velvet ribbon is an inch and a half 
wide, and the full sleeves and skirt are like those already 
described. Other yellow cashmeres have half-low round 
waists draped in waves in front, with plain round back but- 
toned with small black velvet buttons, and trimmed with 
rosettes of narrow black velvet ribbon on the shoulders and 
at the point of the waist; three similar rosettes are set on a 
pleat down the right side of the skirt that is gathered else- 
where. A dainty yellow bengaline gown, with high waist 
shirred at neck and waist, has a ruche of black ostrich fea- 
thers around the neck, with long streamers of black velvet 
falling to the end of the skirt. A wide frill of soft mousse- 
line chiffon, or of old Mechlin lace, or of silken blond, droops 
in ‘‘bertha” fashion around low waists of yellow cashmere 
that have belt ribbons of black velvet, and bands of the 
same on the short puffed sleeves. 

Dresses of cashmere and of the stylish French plaids—the 
latter cut bias throughout—show only two or three inches 
of a white muslin guimpe at the top above extremely full 
bodices that are gathered to a thick cord or binding of vel- 
vet at top and bottom; a little Figaro jacket of veivet is on 
the front, and the high puffed elbow sleeves are simply 
bound with velvet. If a white guimpe is not desired, these 
bodices are filled out with velvet at the neck and wrists. 

The newest nainsook guimpes are gathered full around 
the neck, and are striped lengthwise with seven insertions of 
Valenciennes lace or of wide embroidered beading, through 
which inch-wide black velvet ribbon is drawn. ‘The sleeves 
are very full and straight, with wristbands of the beading; 
the collar is a straight band of the beading. To wear with 
these, for girls of three to six years, are rose-colored cash- 
mere dresses with full low waist gathered in front under a 
Grecian jacket of green velvet held by two very large but- 
tons, a newer fancy than the long buckles or the chou that 
have lately defined the waist of such gowns. Pale gray 
cashmere or fine serge dresses for girls of six to eight years 
have full bodices opening on a plastron of green velvet, over 
which écru guipure lace is laid. A pink bengaline dress 
has its half-high round bodice shirred on seven cords at the 
neck and waist, with a standing frill at the top; the pretty 
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guimpe is of Venetian lace, with pink ‘‘ baby-ribbons ” drawn 
between its figures. 
BABY GIRLS AND BOYS. 

The smallest girls wear white nainsook gowns with baby 
waists of tucks and embroidery, with large sleeves, and with 
full skirts that should be too short to look stiff or to trip the 
child as it walks. Mothers are guided by circumstances 
and their own taste about putting colored dresses on their 
little people, but all children’s dress-makers suggest more 
colors for younger children than they did formerly, reserving 
white dresses for high days and holidays. An excellent 
dressmaker, who searches Paris and London for pretty 
things for children, prescribes white coats up to three years 
and white dresses a year longer, while another most practical 
house supplies dainty little dresses of pale blue or rose cash- 
mere for girls only two years old; these are made with short 
round waists with jacket front over shirred white China 
silk, large sleeves, and full straight skirt. Other baby waists 
of cashmere dresses are finely tucked by hand in clusters, 
with rows of feather-stitching done between in silks of the 
same shade. 

Baby girls or boys of six months to two years will be 
arrayed in a soft mass of snowy white when taken out for 
an airing on cold days. Coats that will cover them from 
top to toe are made of the new white French cloths, with 
tiny silken figures, over a wadded silk lining, shirred or 
tucked to fit in ‘the back, loose and straight in front, with 
sleeves of great size, and trimmed with fleecy llama fur, like 
fringe, or with white fur of thicker pile, or else with royal 
ermine ina deep cape and large cuffs on the imposing sleeves. 
The large white bonnets have a soft warm crown of cloth, 
or of uncut velvet, with shirred silk brim, trimmed with 
small ostrich tips in front and a ruche of Jace and ribbon 
next the face. A tiny muff is of the cloth of the cloak, in 
three gathered tucks, with fur across one end, a great bow 
in the middle, and a silken cord to pass around the baby’s 
neck. Less costly cloaks of beige or gray lambs’-wool cloth 
are lined with white Canton flannel, and made with round 
waist, large sleeves, and gathered skirt, or else the back is 
loose, and flowing from gathers below the collar. To wear 
with these cloaks are large bonnets of felt of the same color, 
as soft as cloth, with full crown of repped silk or of velvet. 
For baby boys are felt hats (gray is the favorite color), with 
low round crown and straight wide brim, bound with gray 
velvet, trimmed with two velvet rosettes, in which a quill is 
thrust; a twist of velvet is around the crown, and rosettes of 
velvet are car tabs on the ribbon strings. Other hats for 
these little fellows are puffed Tam o’ Shanters of brown vel- 
vet, and black velvet caps with full crown and visor, trimmed 
with cords and large buttons. 


COATS AND HATS, 


Black coats and bonnets to match, in the sombre French 
fashion, are imported for very small children. Rich coats of 
black velvet for girls of two to four years are made with full 
broad waists, lapped to the left in Russian fashion, trimmed 
with a collar, revers, and cuffs of ermine. With these are 
worn close-crowned bonnets of black velvet, with fronts 
pleated to flare and show a yellow silk facing. Rosettes of 
yellow and of black ribbon are on top and low behind; wide 
black strings tie ina large bow under the chin. Black cloth 
coats are faced up the front with chinchilla, and have flaring 
collars of the fur. Black velvet long coats, lined with shell 
pink silk, have bands of ostrich feathers for trimming and 
Medici collars of feathers like those worn by ladies. 

Long cloth coats for large girls are of beige, gray, red, or 
electric-blue shades, with black or gray Astrakhan binding, 
Astrakhan sleeves, and large rolling collar of the fur. The 
Astrakhan cloths now imitate the fur capitally and are much 
used. Large sleeves and collar of this cloth will modernize 
cloaks left over from last winter. The new coats indicate 
the figure in the back and are straight in front; they are 
faced up with Astrakhan, showing as a binding and extend- 
ing inside and out a high collar, and are fastened by brande 
bourgs of black cord. Square pocket flaps are set on the 
hips, and four or six large buttons are on the back below the 
waist. The rough-surfaced yet soft ** blanketing” cloths 
in rich plaids are made up in full cloaks trimmed with cords 
and velvet. English ulsters of checked fleecy cloths have 
box pleats down the back to an ulster belt, and shaped double- 
breasted fronts with two rows of large dark horn buttons. 
Other ulsters of shepherds’ check have plain coat back, with 
jacket fronts trimmed with black braid and large black but- 
tons. Stylish red homespun cloaks are trimmed with black 
Persian lamb, and have a large cape pleated on the shoulders. 
Reefers are made again in heavy winter cloth for small and 
large girls alike; they come in gray, brown, and blue diago- 
nal wools, with wide turned-over collar of velvet and large 
horn buttons. Tailor-made jackets for misses have a bind- 
ing and facing of Astrakhan up the front, and large rolling 
collar of Astrakhan. Military rows of braid cross the fitted 
fronts of cloth jackets, und others have braided sleeves, vest, 
and collar. 

Felt hats for girls are in the shapes lately worn, with low 
crown and soft brim, widest in front, trimmed with many 
black ostrich tips. ! 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & 
Co.; E. A. Morrison; Best & Co.; and L. P. HOLLANDER 
& Co. 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Mary A. LiverMoreE, who throughout the period 
of her labors for the Sanitary Commission of the civil war 
could outwork and outwear most of her fellows, finds her- 
self at sixty-nine with the energies of forty. During the 
two hottest weeks of August she travelled 3500 miles, and 
delivered eleven carefully prepared lectures before Chautau- 
qua *‘ circles,” besides attending conferences on temperance, 
woman suffrage, labor questions, and physical culture, at 
most of which she made informal addresses, or served in 
councils, Mrs. Livermore finds the secret of perpetual 
youth to lie in hard work and forgetfulness of self. 

Whatever inequality of wages women in general may 
have to complain of, the fortunate guild of women singers is 
exempt from discrimination, except in its own favor. Miss 
Clementine De Vere, the soprano of the Rev. Dr. Paxton’s 
church in New York, receives a salary of $4500 a year for 
her services, or $112 50 for every Sunday, which is the high- 
est salary commanded by any choir singer in Europe or 
America. Miss Jennie Dutton, whose beautiful voice is 
heard at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, receives $3000 
for her Sunday work and earns $5000 in concert singing, 
while less noted church singers earn from $500 to $2500 a 
year. But no salaries represent harder preliminary work or 
more constant and laborious practice than do these large 
emoluments. 
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—General Booth, the Commander-in-Chief of the English 
Salvation Army, is an earnest social reformer. One of the 
practical methods of a redistribution of social forces, in his 
opinion, is a grand matrimonial agency, conducted by fit 
persons, through whose intervention thousands of homeless 
men all over the world might become known to the thou- 
sands of spinsters who would make the best of wives, but 
who are wasting their higher possibilities for want of a 
chance to utilize them. General Booth expects to be laugh 
ed at, but is sure that his beneficent plan is feasible and cet 
tain of accomplishment. 

—Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, the English poet, who died a few 
months since, has given all her private fortune, with the 
consent and approbation of her husband, to various educa- 
tional and charitable establishments for women. The be- 
quest is valued at sixty or seventy thousand pounds 

-At the late exhibition of the work of the professional 
photographers of the United States, which was open to am- 
ateurs as well, Miss Catharine Weed Barnes, a 
ter of Thurlow Weed, and an accomplished sti 
tography, exhibited three pictures, which were pronounced 
by the judges to be fully entitled to second place, though the 
collection contained specimens of the skill of the best pro 


I 





vrand-daugh 





fessional craftsmen 

—Miss Margaret Blanche Best, of Meadville, Pennsylvania 
who, after Byron, awoke one morning to find herself famou 
because she had taken the Sargent prize for physical symm 


iry, is a modest, quiet, serious-minded young woman of 
twenty-five, who is much annoyed at the publicity so sud 
denly forced upon her. She is a graduate of La Salle Col 


lege, Auburndale, Massachusetts, where especial attention is 
given to physical culture, and where she developed a rathet 
spindling and unsymmetrical figure into the firm, muscular 
and well-balanced frame which, measured by Professor Sar- 
gent’s charts, comes within seventeen per cent. of absolut 
perfection. Miss Best is a teacher of physical culture, and 
of the Delsarte system of ¢ Xpression in the Conservatory of 
Music and Elocution in Allegheny College 
—Mrs. Kendal, who is shortly to return to America, is 
creat favorite of the Q len, on account of her domesticity 
and homely way of living. Her five children, she declare s, 
keep her poor, since they are all to be dressed, educated, and 





launched in life. She is an indulgent and attentive mother, 
a model house-kee per, an economical shopper, a rigid church 
goer, and in every way different from the popular notion of 


au successful socie Ly actress 


—Senator Stantord, of California, owns the largest vine 
yard in the world. It is four thousand acres in extent, and, 
with some smaller vineries, yields over one million gallons 
of wine a year. To secure the gathering of his fruit at the 


proper moment, Senator Stanford gives the public-school 
boys of San Francisco a chance to go to the farm and pick 
it. Many of these boys are poor, and eager to earn the dol 
lar a day which he pays them. A thousand of them volun 
teer every year, sleep in an immense barrack, are well fed 


and kindly treated, and sent back at the end of a month 
with thirty dollars in their pocket ul a peck of English 
walnuts as a sort of stirrup-cup. 

Will Carleton, the popular author of Fu Ballads, is 


handsome man, looking like a 

soldier rather than a poet, and like a very well dressed Wall 

Street man rather than like either. He is a great favorite 

us a lecturer, is a capital mimic, an excellent story teller, and 
if he be not fellow of the best kin 

king of good fellows.” 

The Mikado of Japan is the first sovereign whom his 
subjects have been allowed to behold in person, Japanese eti 
quette having for ages required the strictest seclusion for 
sacred majesty. Unfortunately, perhaps, for the preservation 
of that divinity which doth hedge a King, he is an ugly little 
man with thick lips, low forehead, dull eyes, and seanty 


a -broad-shouldered, erect 


vs, is at least the best 





beard. But his bearing, like Queen Victoria’s, is full of dig- 
nity, his:manners are perfect, he is both intelligent and a¢ 
complished, and his ideal of sovereignty is the welfare of his 


people 

Alphonso XIIL. of Spain, if he were old enough to talk 
plainly, would probably formulate the traditional Spanish 
opinion that the King can do no wrong. It is related of him 
that he was eating his luncheon of chicken as it was Queen 
Elizabeth's habit to eat hers, when his attendant said, reproy 
ingly, ‘‘ Sire, Kings do not eat with their fingers.” To which 
the baby trapquilly responded, ‘‘ This king does,” and went 
on undisturbed. 

—The Misses Kelly, of West Fifty-second Street, own and 
manage a prosperous blacksmith and horseshoeing shop. On 
the death of their father, who owned it, the eldest daughter 
took charge of affairs, engaged the best workmen, and grad 
ually established a reputation for good work, reasonable 
prices, and prompt accounts, which gives her such patronage 
as that of Robert Bonner, the Rockefellers, and other owners 
of valuable horses. She is her own book-keeper and man 
ager, and although a busy and successful business woman, 
finds time for books and music. 

—Friulein Marie Essipoff has received as a wedding pri 
sent from her father, a wealthy Viennese merchant, a book 
which is said to be the costliest volume in existence. The 
binding is of the richest tooled morocco, and each of the one 
hundred leaves is a bond for 1000 gulden. 

—The Bazanris permitted, through the courtesy of a friend, 
to make an extract from a private letter regarding the life 
and character of the late Cardinal Newman. The writer of 
the letter, Mrs. L. P. Lewis, is the wife of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and is a favorite contributor to the 
Bazar. Mrs. Lewis says: ‘‘ Cardinal Newman has gone 
home at last, where ‘ those angel faces smile which we have 
loved long since and lost awhile.’ What is it, I have asked 
myself, which holds us in a spell when we hear of his having 
passed away? I have answered myself by thinking it was 
having revived in this busy, material, stirring age, in his 
beautiful personality and serenely ordered life, what seemed 
a dead and gone ideal. He retired within himself, seeking 
to realize the truths of which, as he himself said, his * whol 
being was full.” And so the Birmingham Oratory came to 
fill the place in our fancy of the hermit’s cave of early Chris 
tian days. And as with his spiritual, so with his intellectual 
influence. He likened his inner life to a journey the object 
of which was to find a final goal and place of rest. He found 
it. Others never did—never can. They toil on, pursuing 
the white bird Truth like the climber in the beautiful alle 
gory in Olive Schreiner’s book, happy if at the end or all 
their toilings up the mountains a single feather falls on their 
bosoms. Newman found the ‘ beatific vision,’ and men walk 
ing without it seemed to him to be outside the circle of light 
and happiness and true knowledge. To no man, I think, 
living in any age, has it been given so finely and fully to 
grasp his intellectual ideas—to be always in sight of the 
‘kindly light’ that led him o’er ‘moor and fen,’ o'er ‘crag 
and torrent,’ and to realize them in a more beautiful and 
consistent life.” 
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TOQUE WITH OSTRICH PLUMES. JACQUEMINOT BONNET. CHENILLE-EMBROIDERED HAT. 
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THEATRE TOQUE. EVENING TOILETTE.—([See Pace 794.] 
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HER LOVE 


BY F., W. ROBINSON, 


AND HIS LIFEM* 


Avruon or “ Her Faok was Her Fortune,” 
“ Lertie Kate Krrny,” “* Lazarus in Lonpon,” ero. 


SEVEN YEARS 
WARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PICTURE. 


BOOK IV.— AFTER 


| ET us step forward seven years since the 
4d great exodus from Pe ngavissy Cove. 
London was at the fag-end of its season; it 
was close on August—the last week in July, 
in fact. ‘The carriages were thinning in the 
Park: Members of Parliament, anxious to 
get away, were complaining of the ‘obstruc 
tion” of members anxious to know just a 
little of the nature of the bills they were all 
suddenly passing in hot haste; there were 
blinds down already in the West End squares, 
where the crossing sweepers at their respec- 
tive corners were finding business slack, and 
complaining of the badne ss of the times; the 
theatres were shutting up, and the actors 
pice could afford it were doing their Monte 

Carlo, or their Margate, or trying Poppy 
Land as an experiment strongly recommend- 
ed: the best novels were all out, or lying in 
ambush on publishers’ shelves waiting for 
the winter season; the big restaurants were 
searce of guests at their table dhoéte dinners, 
and bands of music were braying away pla- 
cidly to long rows of empty tables; half the 
clubs were in a chaotic state of paint and 
whitewash: the ‘‘ best goods” were out of the 

shop siabowes) the cabmen had become ob- 
sequious, and even anxious for fares; the 
newspapers were full of announcements of 
wonderful excursions to everywhere —to 
Gravesend for the day, including ‘Rosherville, 
to Japan and Jeric tho for twelve months hard; 
the nights were noisy with drags and four- 
horse coaches bringing home various trades- 
union societies and brotherhoods and noble 
orders from their long day's outings; the 
music halls were balf empty, the lion comics 
and the Sisters Saltator, and all the dressy 
females who can sing a littie—and show off 
a great deal—being ‘‘on tour”; even great 
Scotland Yard was getting dullish, with no 
public processions to interfere w ith; and ev 
ery energetic parish was considering the pro- 
priety of taking up the roads and rendering 
main thoroughfares hideous with barricades 
of nasty-smelling blocks of wood and crossed 
scaffolding poles, with lanterns of red glass 
dangling from them after dark, and making 
a brave display of lop-sided illuminative 
power 

It was the last week or thereabouts of the 
Royal Academy, and one could wander 
through the rooms of Burlington House with 
some degree of comfort, and inspect a famous 
picture or two without getting into the thick 
of a mob of sight-seers or standing upon tip- 
toe with the rim of another fellow’s hat 
catching you exactly between the eyes. At 
seven in the evening there was one man wan 
dering through the rooms in a free and easy 
fashion, carrying a catalogue and a black 
felt hat behind his back—a soft felt which a 
pair of strong white hands had almost rolled 
into a ball. He was a moderately tall man— 
if not the six-feet-two-and-a-half standard 
hero patent to novels in general, as it is ru- 
mored in cynical circles is now the fashion 
—and he was suffering from the heat, which 
had been strongly in evidence that day. The 
rooms were very ‘spare of visitors; it was get- 
ting late, the best “light” had gone; it was an- 
nounced down in the refreshment vaults that 
strawberry ices and soup were ‘‘ off’; the men 
at the turnstiles were gaping behind the hands 
which had raked so many shillings together 
at busier portions of the day; in the big quad 
rangle outside there were only two pair-horse 
carriages and a pill-box brougham, with the 
coachman fast asleep on his perch; and the 
men in Piccadilly with their illustrated cata- 
logues had all gone home to tea, 

The late visitor—for he had not been at the 
exhibition more than half an hour—bhad 
pranced through the rooms at a fair pace for 
a man who was fond of pictures, glancing 
right and left of him in a keen-eyed, jerky 
sort of fashion, like a blackbird looking out 
for snails. He was a man under whose feet 
it was probable the grass had never had much 
chance of growing—a man to whom time 
was money, and perhaps much money—and 
hence a man who economized his minutes 
and made the most of them, and might set 
even a value upon them in his leisure, reckon- 
ing them as so much money lost, as very suc 
cessful men are prone to do sometimes, and 
when guineas lie a little too close to the heart 
and become entangled in the strings there. 
He had been in search of one particular pic- 
ture, before which he came to a full stop at 
last, casting anchor, as it were, on the big 
leather lounge opposite to it, and which he 
had all to himself. 

It had been his first visit to the Royal 
Academy that season, and he had done his 
duty to society by taking in all the pictures 
in about thirty minutes, and attracting atten 
tion during the process by the celerity of his 
movements from those who did not know 
him. Those who did, and they were a fair 
sprinkling, bowed and smiled, and he bowed 
and smiled back, showing an excellent set of 
white teeth during the process. He was a 
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good -looking man, rather than handsome, 
coming perhaps under the cognomen of *‘ dis 
tinguished,” owing to no end of intelligence 
being impressed upon his clean-shaven coun- 
tenance, his big, broad forehead, the bright 
eyes behind the glasses which he wore. 

He was a man of some two or three and 
thirty years of age, looking perhaps a trifle 
older; a stranger inclined to guess at his pro 
fession would have set him down for a barris- 
ter or a doctor, and would have guessed cor 
rectly. For this was the new and fashionable 
surgeon Sir Felix Durant, the lucky young 
specialist—the man, some elderly plodding 
members of his profession asserted, who had 
got into ‘the swim” by a fluke, and by com- 
ing to the rescue of a foreign and royal per- 
sonage when royalty had Jain incognito in a 
Swiss village, and had suddenly come to 
grief and been even given up as lost, and had 
to be summarily operated upon as a last 
chance—the only one—by a surgeon of a 
country hospital, who was out there for his 
holiday, and came in handy at a crisis, and 
a great crisis too, as Heaven knows what 
hinged upon the existence just then of the 
man who had a throne waiting round the cor 
ner for him. The operation was pre-eminent- 
ly successful, the news got bruited abroad,one 
or two wise heads were generous enough to 
own to their amazement at young Durant’s 
coolness, skill, and pluck; the English court 
got to hear of it, and the English aristocracy 
to take up young Durant, and young Durant 
was luckily sharp enough and clever e nough 
to make the running, with a big chance be- 
fore him at last. The foreign prince was 
grateful and unforgetful, and sang ever to 
Durant’s praises, wrote to his dear and roy- 
al cousins suggesting honors for him; thought 
it was easy to make hima duke, and got him 
a knighthood, which Felix Durant did not 
want, and thought might be in his way, but 
which he took to after a while, finding it 
came in handy, and that there were people 
in this world who actu: ally thought the better 
of him even with so small a handle to his 
name as that—‘‘a thing they give to coal 
merchants, stick on sheriffs, and are ashamed 
to offer to brewers,” he had been heard to 
say contemptuously, and before he had got 
used to the honor. Certainly the honor had 
not. made him proud, and had mulcted him 
unpleasanutly in fees, for a while, of all his 
savings; but then Durant, his friends said, 
had always been ‘‘a bit of a radical,” a man 
of odd notions, an eccentric. He had so- 
bered down of late days, and did not mind 
so much being addressed as Sir Felix — at 
times, even, so inconsistent is human nature, 
was thought to be a trifle proud of it, poor 
fellow. 

But he was famous now—a man of exten- 
sive practice, ‘‘coining the guineas,” and 
making his hay whilst the sun shone on his 
house in Harley Street, a man of many friends 

-and with a tolerable sprinkling of ene- 
mies—self-made, self-reliant, clever. 

And here he was actually idling time away, 
sprawling on the settee, with his arms spread 
out over the back, his catalogue and his felt 
hat on the seat beside him, his keen gaze 
fixed intently, critically, on the one picture 
he had come to see, and taken in last as a 
bonne bouche, or as a something which had 
been left till the last so that he could more 
readily remember it. It was a strange pic- 
ture which he was studying—a picture that 
had been talked about a great deal, that had 
been praised and blamed according to the 
tastes of the critics and the public—not a 
pleasant picture in any way, and one which 
curdled the blood at times—a picture which 
had not been sold. And was not likely to be 
sold, was the general verdict now, although 
the coloring was excellent, and the dr awing 
more than excellent. The picture was called 

Vitriol,” and the artist was one Michael 
Garwood, a name not known yet to the out- 
side world, although talked of in art centres, 
and prophesied about here and there by men 
who considered themselves far-seeing. 

The picture was lurid, ghastly—a story of 
the streets, one of the horrors of which the 
streets are full. The scene was a low-class 
public-house, in a murky neighborhood, with 
the sin and squalor common to the locality 
standing forth distinctly, realistically, horri- 
bly. The time was night, winter's night, and 
the night shadows were flitting in the back 
ground like the bats. Through the doors of 
the gin-shop men and women were to be seen 
drinking, quarrelling,love-making,their faces 
painfully distinct and real—the central fig 
men 8s a workman and a good-looking, brazen 

faced young woman, with her tawdry bonnet 
trailing down her back, and the leer of her 
class in her half-drunken eyes—a woman 
who had lured this workman from his home 
and wife and children, who had fascinated 
him and made a fool of him as completely as 
Cleopatra had Mark Anthony, or Lady Vere 
de Vere young Addlehead from the Shires. 
And at the door, stealthily pushing it half- 
way open, the better to peer in, stood the wife 
—neglected, perhaps abandoned—ragged and 
bedraggled, a torn shaw] trailing in the mire 
and slush of the street, and a child holding on 
by the shawl, and kept back by the mother’s 
hand from running in to see father, who 
hadn’t been home, and who was drinking 
away all his wages with the horse-leech. On 
the face of the woman-watcher was all the 
story—jealousy, hatred, the tragic depths of 
despair and desperation, and in her thin, long, 
wasted hand held at her side, as yet close to 
her skirts, is the bottle of vitriol which she 
will dash into the false face of her or him— 
or both—but especially at Aer—in another 
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minute or two, when baffled love and wo- 
man’s rage have turned her brain a little more. 

Sir Felix Durant sat and stared at the paint- 
ing, had a small shiver over it all to himself, 
and then felt that his glasses were dim, and 
his lower lip inclined to quiver. He was not 
an emotional man, but the picture affected 
him, depressed him. 

‘I wish he had not gone in for that kind 
of thing,” he soliloquized. ‘‘I hate the real- 
istic. But, by Jove, it’s very wonderful— 
very horrible—very uncanny altogether, I 
am glad I can tell him I have seen it. 

He got up to leave the Academy, with the 
air of a man remembering an important en 
gagement, then he sat down again, as if he 
had not quite done justice to the picture, and 
was resolved to study it alittle more. A big, 
burly man, in a bottle-green coat, and Jeaning 
heavily on a stick, as though he were a mar- 
tyr to gout, came and stood immediately in 
front of him to inspect the picture also, and 
thus effectually blocked the view for a while, 
From the rearward the new-comer looked like 
a well-to-do farmer up from the country, now 
that his crops were carried and garnered into 
his barns, until he turned round and began 
to inspect coolly the fashionable surgeon, who 
thought that he had seldom come across a 
more villanous countenance. There was a 
face in’ the picture, one of the crowd round 
the public-house bar, leaning over and argu- 
ing with the bar-man, that was singularly 
like this man’s, Sir Felix Durant thought at 
first sight. 

It was a square, heavy-jowled, sinister-eyed 
countenance opposite him, with a mustache 
of wire, every hair of which was of a differ- 
ent color, as though it had been dyed at odd 
moments by various specialities, all of which 
had turned out badly in the “ drying,” and 
the face was not brightened or beautified by 
lurking in the shadow of a very shiny top- 
hat, which had about it the solidity of con- 
struction of an iron safe, and seemed to weigh 
as heavily upon him. 

To Sir Felix’s surprise, the man addressed 
him with a scant degree of ceremony. 

‘You're admiring that picture, sir,” he 
said, respectfully enough; ‘‘ may I ask you, 
as a stranger, what you think of it? No of 
fence,” he added, as Sir Felix looked straight 
at him, and with considerable haughtiness; 
‘*but | am anxious to know. I have a rea- 
son for it; and I have been noticing that 
you're uncommonly interested.” 

‘And the reason?” asked the surgeon, coolly 
yet curiously. 

‘I'm the father of the artist,’ 
proudly; ‘‘my name’s Garw ood.’ 

‘The devil it is!” said Sir Felix, taken off 
his guard, 


said the man, 


CHAPTER IL. 
MIKE'S FATHER. 


Sm Fevrx Durant was fairly amazed. 
He sat and stared at the burly man confront- 
inghim. For the first few moments his mem- 
ory was at fault.—seven years back was too 
longa stretch for him all at once, and so much 
had he appened in those seven years! It did 
not strike him all at once that this was the 
identical James Garwood whom he had last 
heard of at the Smelters’ Arms, in Tin Street, 
Pilchardtown, pitching the quart pots of the 
establishment about, and with one of them— 
the quart with the jagged bottom—bringing 
to death’s-door his only son and heir. But 
Sir Felix had an excellent memory, and it all 
came back to him quickly. He did not say 
that the name was in any way familiar to him; 
he was astute, on guard—very curioys now, 
and anxious, for a reason of his own, to en- 
courage conversation. 

‘Oh! the artist’s father. Indeed,” he said 
at last, ‘‘ that is a singular coincidence!” 

‘Ah! it is, and it isn’t,” said James Gar- 
wood, immediately taking a seat by the side 
of Sir Felix, and passing to him the hat and 
catalogue, which were in the way. ‘‘It isn’t 
singular so far as I am concerned, because | 
come here once a day—every day—in the 
hope of dropping on him, as it were, for I 
have not seen my son, sir, since he was a lad.” 

James Garwood’s voice had a natural tre- 
molo in it as he spoke, and his listener was 
very much surprised. 

‘His address is at the end of the cata- 
logue,” Sir Felix remarked. 

**Yes; somewhere in Venice, itsays. But 
I don’t believe it. That's not likely. That 
won't do for me. That's a blind.” 

Is it?” 

** At all events, I have written to Venice on 
spec. But my impression is, mind you, that 
he is in London. You don’t happen to 
know?” 

‘How should I know?” was the reply. 

* You might be a friend of his.” 

‘*T came here to see if this picture was 
worth purchasing,” said Sir Felix, adroitly 
fencing with the inquiry; ‘‘ but I cannot 
screw up my mind to make an offer for it.” 

‘*He’sa beginner. It might be worth your 
while,” said James Garwood, going off on a 
fresh tack. 

‘It's a horrible subject.” 

“Well,” said James Garwood, hesitatingly, 
“T can’t say as how it is a pretty picture, but 
as an investment—a speculation--it might 
turn up trumps to you some day.” 

‘*Why don’t you buy it yourself?” 

‘*He wants such an infernal lump of mon- 
ey for it,” said Garwood, ‘‘and J don’t like 
the subject. It’s vulgar; it depicts a slum- 
my place; and that pub.’s out of Choke 
Street, Blackfriars—an awful den; I know 
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it—and with all the wish to benefit the boy, 
wherever he is, that’s not a nice thing to have 
hanging over a fellow’s sideboard, and star- 
ing at him day after day. It’s infernally 
ugly; it’s a beast ofa subject, as you say. 

** 1 didn’t say so. 

“Well, J say so. It’s in bad taste, and I 
won't touch it.” 

‘Are you a picture-buyer?” asked Sir Fe- 
tix, anxious to keep up the conversation still, 
to learn something more, to draw out of this 
new and transformed James Garwood some 
fragments of the personal history of the 
man’s latter days. And James Garwood was 
disposed to be communicative; did not think 
it in any way remarkable that a ‘ perfect 
stranger” should reciprecate his advances so 
readily. It was not the Royal Academy 
style, but he did not know much about the 
Royal Academy, and less about the etiquette 
governing the position. He was talkative 
himself, proud of his son’s work, prond of 
his new position in society, and this fellow 
with the glasses was a very agreeable and 
sociable young man, it was evident. 

‘T collect—a little,” he said, in a free and 
easy manner; ‘‘ but my taste lies not in that 
direction. I collect Consterdines, and I like 
old Etty, though he has gone down in the 
market lately. And there’s a lot in Ettys.” 

‘A lot for money.” 

** There’s beauty in them.” 

‘Beauty unadorned.” 

‘‘And body in them, as they say of old 
port. a 

‘Oh yes, plenty of body, I believe,” said 
Durant, absently. ‘‘ But may I ask have you 
been long a collector?” 

‘*T have collected a lot of things in my 
time.” 

The surgeon did not doubt that after a 
moment’s consideration. 

But it is only for the last three years that 
I have collected paintings. Only the last 
three years, in fact, that I have had the op 
portunity. A stroke of luck, sir, that has 
lifted me up in the world.” 

‘ Indeed.” 

‘*And I am anxious to share my prosper- 
ity with my son, as is natural, and if I could 
only find the young beggar; but it is my pri- 
vate opinion that he is keeping out of my 
way.” 

‘‘ Has he any reason for that?” 

‘*Not the least reason in the world that 
I know of,” replied Mr. Garwood; ‘‘ unless 
he’s grown too proud for my acquaintance. 
There are such ungrateful sons, sir, as you 
probably know.” 

‘T have heard of a few.” 

‘Not that Mike—my son that is—would 
be likely to turn out such a howling cad as 
that, and after all that I have done for him.” 

‘It would be very ungrateful.” 

‘‘T have risked my life for that boy. 

Risked his neck, the man meant, thought 
the surgeon, but Sir Felix did not put his 
thoughts into words. He wanted this old 
man to ramble on. There would be some- 
thing to tell Mike Garwood when he saw 
him later on—something to warn him of, pos- 
sibly 

‘This story interests me. 

» your son last, may I ask?” 

“Oh, seven years ago come last spring.” 

‘When you did for him—I mean, after all 
that you had done for him, he deserted you?” 

‘That's it, sir;’ and, to Sir Felix Durant’s 
astonishment Mr. Garwood drew forth with 
shaking hand from his tail pocket a volu- 
minous red and yellow silk handkerchief, 
and began to wipe his eyes. A case of slight 
brain softening, thought the surgeon, or t7¢ 
mens in the bud. The man certainly smelt 
of brandy, and his eyes had been naturally 
watery before they had brimmed over with 
tear-drops. His lower lip was thick and 
slobbery too, and had a tremendous wag 
with it at times. Yes, James Garwood was 
evidently not half the man he was. 

Sir Felix would have been glad to ask him 
many questions, to overwhelm him with 
questions, in fact, but he was afraid of arous- 
ing the man’s suspicions. From one source 
and another he had heard a great deal of 
James Garwood, but he had never thought 
to meet him in the flesh, or, meeting him, to 
find him like unto this. He would have been 
glad to ask him more about his stroke of for- 
tune, even if his prosperity had been honest- 
ly arrived at; to suggest that a will in his 
son’s favor would be a paternal and proper 
thing to make at once, supposing that he 
had not done it already; to inquire where he 
was living, so that Mike could call upon him 
or give his locality a wide berth, according 
to the young artist’s idea of estimating the 
position; but he thought that he had done 
enough for one day. If the father came ev- 
ery day, Mike Garwood would find him if he 
wished, and until the Academy closed its 
doors next week. 

He rose suddenly. 

“Are you off?” 
brusquely, 

“Yes. Good-evening.” 

‘You've been very good to put up with 
all my rigmarole about my son—I1 grew 
maudlin over him, I confess—and I take the 
liberty of thanking you,” said James Gar- 
wood, with a sudden phase of humility com 
ing to the front that was a new surprise to 
the surgeon. 

‘Pray don't mention it, 
thing to thank me for.” 

‘“They won't close for another twenty 
minutes. Will you—come down stairs and 
—have a drink?” 

Sir Felix jumped at this unceremonious 


When did you 


asked Mr, Garwood, 


You have no- 
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invitation and the manner in which it was 
delivered. 

‘*Thank you, no; I never drink before 
dinner,” said the surgeon, trying hard to 
keep a laugh down. 

‘Not gin and bitters?” 

“No.” 

‘Say champagne,if you like. I don’t mind 
what it is. I’ve a full purse, sir,” James 
Garwood said, boastfully, ‘‘a free hand, and 
an open heart.” 

‘‘ All three capital things. Take care of 
them. Good-evening,” said the other once 
more, 

Sir Felix beat a hasty retreat, and James 
Garwood sat looking after him, stolidly, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*A rum touch,” he muttered. 
der now—” 

Ard then he ceased to wonder, and turned 
his attention to his son’s painting. He sat 
for a few moments and regarded it as criti- 
cally as Sir Felix Durant had done; then he 
rose and limped away. . 

‘It ds a beastly thing,” were his last words 
as he made for the entrance doors. ‘“ And 
what the foul fiend made him put me in at 
the corner?” On the broad steps leading to 
the hall he caught sight of Sir Felix again, 
talking to a white-haired old gentleman, who 
had button-holed him on the stairs. Gar- 
wood looked at them both out of the corners 
of his eyes as he passed, but the surgeon did 
not see him. He wondered if he waited for 
him outside, and asked him to have a bit of 
dinner with him somewhere, whether the 
young man would be disposed to say yes. 
He was fond of company, and he did not get 
much of it, now that he had *‘chucked up” 
all his old acquaintances. It wasn’t often a 
man was asked to dinner on the spur of the 
moment, and the chap with the glasses look- 
ed hungry, and was a bit old-fashioned and 
shabby in his raiment. As for that felt hat 
of his, it was only fit for an organ-grinder. 
He had taken a fancy to the man, he had 
been so uncommonly sociable, and he had 
been so absorbed by Mike’s picture, so full 
of it, so affected by it, for James Garwood 
had watched him from the distance, and was 
pleased at the interest evinced, and he had 
been attracted and overpowered by curiosity 
to learn the stranger’s verdict on the work. 

He stood and waited under the portico un- 
til the object of his thoughts came out. He 
was advancing toward him when he noticed 
a carriage and pair waiting, and the door of 
the carriage being opened by a footman, 
rigid and respectful, and with his forefinger 
to his hat. James Garwood limped back, 
and watched open-mouthed his late compan- 
ion step briskly into the vehicle, and the in- 
stant afterward he whirled upon his way. 

‘*T’ve been talking to a real swell, then,” 
muttered James Garwood — ‘‘ wonderful ! 
And no pride about him—actually pleased 
to come across the father of the man who 
painted ‘the vitriol picture ’—and to talk to 
him, too, easy and affably! A real gentle- 
man—TI haven’t seen many of them — but 
that’s one, I'll swear! I wish I had pressed 
him a little more to have a drink.” 

And with this regret to mar the pleasant 
recollections of the last half-hour, this new 
and revised edition of James Garwood limped 
slowly away. 


““T won- 
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CHAPTER III. 
WILHELMINA’S ‘‘AT HOME.” 


Miss ConsTERDINE was ‘“‘at home” that 
evening at her house in Regent’s Park. It 
was her last At Home for the season—rather 
late in the year to expect many guests of the 
first class; but guests of the first class did not 
trouble her in any marked degree, if titles 
and stars were considered to fall under that 
category. 

And yet Miss Consterdine’s ‘‘ At Homes” 
were noteworthy gatherings, and people of 
curious turns of mind were always anxious 
to get there. They were not like other peo- 
ple’s ‘‘ At Homes” in the least—men of mark 
and women of ‘light and leading” were al- 
Ways present, and the amount of the balance 
at their bankers’ was not in any way taken 
igto consideration. It was a gathering of 
the clever folk, a meeting of the brains, a 
something altogether out of the common, 
where one came across the queerest people— 
the preacher and the socialist, the author and 
the actor, the artist and the sculptor: artists 
being the main body of strength of the com- 
munity, who still came out of love for poor 
old Ulric, who had been the first to inaugu- 
rate these gatherings, and which were kept 
up by his sister because Ulric had liked to 
gather round him all the men and women 
of whom the world was talking, all the men 
and women of whom the world was present 
ly to talk, and whom he loved ‘‘to discover 
first and originate,” as he had said once, ban- 
teringly, and thought it half a truth, 

And though the London season was so 
close to its extinguishment, as we have al- 
ready intimated, the big rooms and the big- 
ger studio were thronged that evening with 
people who more or less had made a little 
noise in their respective spheres. There was 
no ceremony —no fuss—and more than a 
spice of that Bohemianism which Ulric had 
had himself, and was even a little proud of, 
now and then, though he had been pre-emi- 
nently capable of asserting his dignity when 
the occasion seemed to require it. 

They were smoking in the big studio, the 
hall of the free-and-easy, where the men made 
havoc with the cigars and cigarettes provided 
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lavishly for the occasion, and where the la- 
dies were not expected to be present unless 
they particularly wished, a fair range of 
rooms being at the disposal of the ladies and 
gentlemen who did not think the consump- 
tion of tobacco in a lady’s presence good 
form, or objected to tobacco altogether. This 
was Liberty Hall, where every one could do 
as he or she pleased; and it always seemed 
at these gatherings that the majority pleased 
to drift to the studio, smoke or no smoke, to 
see and talk to the lions—and the lionesses— 
and that the rooms where company manners 
were de rigueur were weary tracts of furni- 
ture and fittings, with only a few staid guests 
sprinkled sparsely amongst them. 

It was in the studio that Sir Felix Durant 
came upon Michael Garwood, found him 
amongst the crowd, singled him out, and 
addressed him as a close friend. It was 
pleasant to witness the way even in which 
those two men shook hands, not boisterously 
or effusively, but with a warmth of greeting 
that was unaffected,and arose evidently from 
their deep feeling for one another. 

‘* You're back, then, Mike,” said Durant; 
‘‘it’s an unnecessary remark, but I make it 
I am glad to see you.” 

‘‘And I to see you, Sir Felix,” replied 
Mike, less lightly, but in a deep, impressive 
voice—a voice that an actor would have been 
glad to buy ‘‘ off him.” 

‘Don’t begin sir-ing me, for Heaven's sake, 
Mike,” said the knight in protest; “there is 
enough of that in business hours—and I am 
getting sick of it.” 

‘*Very well. Itis to be Felix—or Durant, 
then?” 

at ae 

‘*You are such a long way above me in the 
world, Felix,” said the young man—‘‘ on the 
apex.” 

‘* Where there is room for the two of us, 
confoundedly narrow place as it is,” replied 
Durant, laughing; “and now tell me what 
you have been doing all this while, and how 
progressing, what new success, what new 
subject, what Venice is like now—I haven't 
seen it since I was ‘ personally conducted ’ in 
my youth, forming one of a gang of two hun- 
dred and thirteen, all with guide-books—how 
you liked the schools there, and the masters, 
and the models, and then—” 

‘* And then?” repeated Mike. 

‘*Then I shall have something to tell you.” 

‘*What will that be about?” asked Mike, 
with a sharp glance from his full gray eyes. 

‘* Presently, my inquisitive young Raphael; 
not now.” 

‘You arouse my curiosity.” 

‘Oh! that does not matter,” said Sir Felix, 
coolly; ‘‘ and, after all, it is not of any conse- 
quence, possibly.” 

‘You are going to be married.” 

**Confound it! Don’t you think that of 
some consequencé?” 

‘To you, certainly,” answered Mike, with 
a laugh—‘‘ perhaps to me too, as you do me 
the honor to consider me your friend.” 

‘**Yes, my friend, why not? Who told you 
that I was going to be married?” 

‘I heard it whispered in this room to- 
night.” 

**Oh, indeed! So soon as that? It is all 
over the shop, then. Well, my infant prod- 
igy, I will introduce you to the bride-elect 
presently.” 

‘Is she here?” said Mike, eagerly. ‘‘Is 
she coming?” 

‘*She will be here shortly.” 

** Shall I need an introduction ?* 

**Yes, to be sure. We are beginnir 
over again.” 

‘* Ah, that’s true.” 

The two men walked away, arm linked in 
arm, and the guests looked after them. A 
middle-aged gentleman with a short white 
beard turned to Miss Consterdine, now almost 
an old lady, who was very gray, but who car- 
ried her great height as well as ever, and was 
inflexible of back and as upright as a guards- 
man—a striking old lady, with a firm face 
that was relieved from utter sternness by the 
kindness in the eyes. Wilhelmina Conster- 
dine was hastening away out of the smoke, 
not that she objected to it, but there were 
guests in the other rooms to whom the first 
attentions were due. So she stopped.to re- 
ply to the question that was put to her. 

**Is that Mr. Garwood, the artist, with Sir 
Felix?” 

“* eu.” 

‘*You must introduce me presently. I 
am anxious to know him.” 

‘* And serve him with your pen, I hope.” 

“When I can, I will,” said the gentleman, 
with a bow, ‘‘for I admire his genius, if I 
object to his work.” 

** Yes, I read your article, and didn’t like 
it,” said Wilhelmina; then she walked away 
unceremoniously. 

Meanwhile our old friend Mike Garwood 
had retired with Sir Felix Durant to a quiet 
corner of the studio away from the throng. 
There was a big canvas with some outline 
sketching on an easel, and the two men stood 
behind it, and had a little corner to them- 
selves, and were ouly to be perceived, as it 
were, at an angle. 

Mike Garwood had not grown a very tall 
man, as his youth had promised, but he 
topped his companion by an inch or so. 
Those who had known him in his neglected 
youth would have surely failed to recognize 
in this well-made, stalwart young fellow the 
shuffling, angular, high-shouldered lad who 
looked askance and walked askance, and was 
altogether out of tone with his surroundings 
—a spectre from the Lauuted land of penury 
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and crime. But something of the land be- 
nighted from which he had emerged was still 
upon his keen, decisive face—there was a sad- 
ness upon it which it was not easy to soften, 
and which only vanished in his best moments, 
and when his best friends were at his side. 
The “hard lines” of his youth had left their 
mark, and there were times still when he 
wore the old ‘‘ hunted” look, when he seem- 
ed afraid of the next man or woman he might 
encounter, and who appertained to the old 
dreadful time when he was a thief, and lurk- 
ing in ambush like a thief. His face in its 
perfect repose was a grave face—one that 
bordered upon sternness in its set expression, 
albeit it was striking in its expression alto- 
gether. If not handsome, it was a remarka- 
ble face, a one to be singled out in the crowd 
—the face of a man who had suffered, and 
having that mysterious impress of genius 
upon it which led strangers to say at first 
sight of him, ‘‘ Who is he?” 

The two men talked for a few minutes en- 
ergetically and pleasantly; they forgot the 
past, and their laughs were hearty, their eyes 
bright, their cheeks a little flushed. With 
Mike there was always a suppressed deference 
—very faint and only to be detected by the 
man to whom he was speaking—the faintest 
sign of the time when Mike was in the hos 
pital bed, and Felix had been skilful enough 
to save him from prematurely joining the 
majority. 

Mike spoke of his craft, of his old work 
and work in progress, of his advancement 
step by step along one of the perilous roads. 

““T have not startled the world—leaped 
into fame at a bound—I did not expect it,” 
Mike concluded; ‘* but I make my way, and 
I am grateful to those who helped to clear 
the brier and brushwood—the thick under 
growth, Felix—out of the path.” 

‘* You will be famous, Mike. 
prophet, remember.” 

‘‘T shall earn my own living, I dare say,” 
said Mike, modestly. 

*‘T have seen your picture in the Acad- 
emy.” 

‘*Oh, have you had the time? I have not 
seen it myself in its Academy home.” 

“When did you get back?” 

‘This afternoon,” said Mike, in reply. ‘‘I 
shall run in to-morrow, just to say ‘how 
d’ye do’ to it. What do you think of it, 
Felix?” 

‘Tt is a grim subject, I must confess.” 

‘*It is a picture of my grim past life,” said 
Mike. ‘I saw a woman once like that at 
the door of the wine-vaults in Choke Street, 
Borough. I saw her throw that vitriol in the 
woman’s face and blind her—I was with my 
mother at the time.” 

His face receded into the shadow-land to 
which we have alluded—it was a sad, stern 
face at once, full of reminiscences terribly 
retrospective. 

‘*What has become of the mother, do you 
know?” asked Felix. 

‘**T don’t know.” 

‘*Or the father—have you heard anything 
of him?” 

‘* Thank God—no.” 

‘Well, I have.” 

You?” 

““Yes. I met him at the Royal Academy 
this afternoon.” 


Tam a true 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXV.—WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


é ee cook-book of the olden time gave its 

recipes with a generous disregard of 
cost. Such items as a ham boiled in wine 
were not unusual, and the quantities of cost- 
ly materials demanded were on a Gargantuan 
scale. Even in the average French culinary 
manuals economy can hardly be said to be 
conspicuous, except by its absence, although 
the nation of cooks have a world-wide repu- 
tation for the wonderful results they can pro- 
duce by a small expenditure. Even in this 
day, when economy is honored and studied, 
in the recipes that appear in print as written 
by women living in some parts of the South 
there is a call for what to Northern ideas 
seems a reckless profusion of eggs, butter, 
and cream. The lavishness of these demands 
is often quite out of keeping with the com- 
mon opinion of the straitened circumstances 
generally supposed to have prevailed of late 
years in that section of the country. The 
general impression these recipes give was 
voiced by a New England woman, who, after 
reading a collection of recipes from the pen 
of a well-known Southern writer, exclaimed, 
** Well, J can’t afford to cook like that, but I 
presume she has always had plenty to do 
with.” 

In spite, however, of some instances of this 
kind which indicate extravagance, the gen- 
eral trend in culinary guide-books of the day 
is toward economy. Tracts, pamphlets, oc- 
tavos, and quartos are published, giving di- 
rections for preparing a dinner for five per- 
sons at a cost of twenty-five cents, of fifty 
cents, of seventy-five cents, of a dollar. The 
Sunday and weekly newspapers have col- 
umns devoted to the same theme, and the 
countless household magazines with which 
the reading public is almost snowed under 
all spare a corner for the discussion of the 
same momentous topic. It may be noted, en 
passant, that this sudden interest in dietetics 
is responsible for many of the literary aspira- 
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tions now current. Women who had never 
thought of meddling with pen and ink except 
in their private correspondence rush into 
print for the purpose of describing a dinner 
which will cost only twenty-seven and two- 
third cents, and encouraged by success in one 
or two efforts of this kind, finally imagine 
themselves possessed of talents w hich ought 
to bring them in a competency 

Far be it from the woman who has herself 
known house-keeping cares and struggles, 
who has mourned over small leaks and songht 
diligently the best methods of ‘‘ making six- 
pence do the work of sevenpence half-penny,” 
as an English writer puts it, to deride any 
endeavors to teach house-keepers how to best 
use slender means with happy results. But 
a word of warning may not be amiss con 
cerning certain features of most of the direc 
tions thus given. Here it is: If an appetiz- 
ing dish is to be made at small cost, care in 
preparation must supplement cheap materials. 

There has been a great deal said and writ 
ten about the folly of always purchasing the 
best cuts of meat. Hundreds of pages have 
been printed demonstrating satisfactorily— 
to their authors—that a piece of beef from 
the round can be so cooked as to make it 
equal to filet de beuf; that lamb’s or pig's 
liver is of as good a flavor as calf’s liver, which 
costs twice as much; that old fowls properly 
treated cannot be distinguished by the taste 
from young broilers, and that a variety of 
other delightful things can be accomplished 
by the woman who chooses to attempt them. 
All this is no doubt true in part. The point 
that is seldom sufficiently emphasized is that 
it requires to achieve these wonders either a 
certain knack, which is as much a talent in 
its way as is a gift for music or drawing, or 
else a special training in this particular kind 
of cookery. It is easy enough for any one 
to bea good cook who knows how to follow 
a recipe, possesses a little deftness of hand, 
and is provided with the best materials for 
her work. Nowadays the cook-books seldom 
deal in the glittering generalities that once 
made their pages full of pitfalls for the un- 
wary. Usually the directions are explicit, 
the quantities and proportions almost scien- 
tific in their accuracy, and the successive steps 
in compounding and cooking so clearly de- 
fined that the wayfaring woman, although 
a fool, can hardly go very far wrong; that is, 
if—and it is a very big if too—she does not 
have to use imperfect ingredients to compass 
a perfect achievement. Bricks may doubt- 
less be made with stubble instead of straw, 
but the children of Israel found it a rather 
difficult process. 

If, then, to change the figure, the iron be 
dull, one must put to it the more strength. 
The house-keeper who is compelled by cir- 
cumstances to practise rigid economy must 
resolutely set herself to the study of che ap 
cooke She may know already how to 
roast a ‘‘rib cut” of beef, how to broil a 
porterhouse steak, how to broil and fry ten- 
der chickens, but all this knowledge is of 
comparatively little value to her just now. 
She must learn instead how to braise, how to 
treat a ‘‘ pot roast”; she must study stews, 
perfect herself in the manufacture of minces, 
hashes, fricassees, croquettes, fritters; she 
must know what vegetables and meats may 
be put together in utilizing ‘‘left-overs”; she 
must acquire a thorough knowledge of soups 
of all sorts, and of soups maigre in particu- 
lar; and she must work in this line until she 
is able to set as appetizing if not as elegant 
table on her small means as her richer 
neighbor across the way can on a house-keep 
ing allowance of a double amount. 

Of course this involves a great deal of hard 
work and of competent vigilance. Even if 
a servant is kept, only in rare instances can 
she be trusted to undertake this kind of 
cookery. Simple cookery, like roasting and 
boiling, is seldom successful unless one has 
the best materials to work with. But usually 
the woman who must economize is wealthi 
er in time than in anything else, and she must 
make it take the place of money. Above all 
she must struggle against the temptation to 
yield to weariness or discouragement, and 
satisfy herself with the custom into which 
so many of her sisters drift, of cooking tough, 
inferior pieces of meat in the easiest way, «s 
though they were ‘‘ prime cuts,” and thus en 
dangering the teeth, tempers, and digestions 
of her family. 

A potent aid in making cheap cookery 
savory is the judicious use of seasoning. In 
some homes knowledge of these seems to be 
confined to an acquaintance with pepper, 
mustard, onion, and parsley. Little is known 
of the variety of even simple herbs, like 
thyme, sweet-marjoram, and summer- sa- 
vory, and still less of Worcestershire, Har- 
vey's, anchovy, and chilli sauces, of chutney, 
of curry powder, of tarragon vinegar, of bay 
leaves, of maitre d’hétel butter, of olives, of 
tomato and walnut catsups, or of the careful 
employment of spices in small quantities, 
The magical improvement wrought by the 
addition of a little lemon juice and a wine- 
glassful of California sherry (at fifty cents a 
quart bottle) is totally unknown. 

Of course the first outlay for some of these 
commodities may savor of extravagance. 
But many of the articles are very cheap, and 
even the more costly ones are used in such 
small quantities that a supply of any one of 
them will last a long time. Moreover, if a 
woman's aim is to prepare dishes which her 
family will eat and enjoy, she will find that 
the purchase of condiments pays, and the va- 
riety their occasional use gives will make a 
change back to simple diet more agreeable, 

















lwo sweet girl graduates went forth to walk in the woods. In 


+ their holiday mood all roads were one to them, and when they 


came to a cross-road they turned into it. A hunter who hap- 
pened to be standing near spoke to them. 

‘** Don't take that road, young women,” he said; *‘ it isn’t safe.” 

‘* Why isn’t it safe?” asked the sweetest of the girl graduates, incredulously. 

‘*Because a bear has lately gone up that 
way.” 

‘*How do you know that? Did you see the 
bear?” 

‘* No, I didn’t see him; but there is his trail ;” 
and the hunter pointed to some footprints on the 
ground, 

The the 


tracks, and said one to the other: ‘‘They don’t 


graduates carefully examined 


girl 





look like the prints of a bear’s paws. Do you 
think they are?” 


‘Don’t believe him,” said the other. ‘‘I don’t think they look a bit like 
bear tracks.” 

‘** Do you know a bear trail when you see it?” queried the hunter. 

“If you mean the print of a bear’s paws on the ground,” said one of the girl 
graduates, with a lofty air, * 


like.” 


I am sure any one could tell what they would look 
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| 
Nee | ID you ever see the tracks of a bear?” repeated the hunter. 
LF} ‘*No,” replied the girl graduate, ‘‘ but natural history gives 


“a 


us the conformation of a bear’s paws, and the commonest men- 
tal operation would teach us from that what their tracks would 
look lik®. I don’t think these look the least like the footprints 
of a bear. Bears have claws, and there are no marks of claws here.” 


‘* Who ever heard of a bear without claws?” said the other girl graduate, with 


a withering glance at the hunter. 


5a 5 








HAT kind of tracks be they then, miss?” asked the 
hunter. 
‘Indeed I don’t know,” returned one of the sweet 
girl graduates, superciliously. ‘* They certainly are 
not the tracks of a bear.” 
** Besides,” added the other sweet girl graduate, ‘‘ who ever heard of bears 
valking along roads ?” 


The 


well as words was limited, and he said 


hunter’s stock of arguments as 


nothing. The sweet girl graduates went 
on their way. Sug! 


They had not gone far when a bear 
The ? 


only parts of their anatomy not masti- 


sprang upon them and ate them up. 





cated beyond identity were their tongues, 
which, finding tough, the bear had swal 
lowed whole. Before the process of digestion fairly began, these found time for 
a few words: 

‘They were bear tracks, after all,” said one. 


‘* And suppose they were,” replied the other, ‘‘ how were we to know?” 
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YOUNG LADY’S AUTUMN HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 

ble: strikingly effective hat from a Pa- 

risian model is of turquoise felt. The 
brim is en auvent, in penthouse shape; at the 
back are high loops of turquoise velvet rib- 
bon; a crown of small black ostrich tips sur- 
rounds the arch, and a large panache of tips 
is high in front. 


EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 789. 

‘ae graceful evening dress illustrates the 

fashionable feature of making the front 
of the gown different from the back, both in 
fabric and color. In this instance dark red 
silk, richly repped but very soft, is used for 
the back of the bodice and skirt, while the 
front is of cream-colored silk veiled with 
creamy gauze embroidered with gold span- 
gles, and bordered with a thick garland of 
china-asters of many colors, The simple 
straight skirt is stylishly lengthened in a 
point in the back. The low corsage, heart- 
shaped in front and back alike, is moderate- 
ly pointed, and is laced behind. The gauze 
of the front is caught in slight gathers over 
the silk, and there ornamented by an enam- 
elled and jewelled brooch. The short sleeves 
are of the red silk in ample folds quite high 
above the arm. A tuft of asters crowns the 
hair. Gloves of white kid. Fan of rose- 
colored plumes with shell sticks. Cream silk 
stockings. Slippers of the red silk of the 
gown. 


TAKING A SCALP. 
A Parlor Comedy. 
BY EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER. 


fFNHE bell had rung over and over again. 

I was adding up a long column of fig- 
ures, and held tomy task. I thought myself 
proof against the attack. I was mistaken; 
for presently when the rasping electric r-r-r-r 
had undermined the last bulwark of nervous 
resistance, I laid down my pen, and with the 
calmness which belongs only to certain states 
of extreme exasperation, went to the tele- 
phone. 

** Hello!” 

‘** Well, my dear, so you have condescend- 
ed to come at last; perhaps you think I ring 
this bell for amusement.” 

It was, as I had expected, the voice of Mrs. 
Laura Willoughby, my brother Phil's wife, 
speaking over the private wire which con- 
nects their house with our office in town, 
Phil and I being partners in business. 

‘Yes; it has occurred to me that you find 
it a pleasant relief from the piano.” 

** Louder!” 
‘ There are, I say, little trivial matters here 
Ww hich occasionally need attention, and—” 

“Stop!” 

“Kh!” 

** Now don’t begin to be disagreeable, for 
4 haven’t time to quarrel with you this 
morning.” 

** Ah!” 

“IT simply want to tell you to bring Tom 
home to tea.” 

” “T om cannot come.’ 

‘Why not?” 
‘*He is engaged.” 

** Ha, eavesdropper! So it is you; but 
rl ery quits if you'll promise to do what I 
w ant.” 

‘Anything but—” 

‘Now Tom, don’t resort to your usual 
filibustering. o 

‘Dol unde rstand that you are trying to 
propitiate me? 

‘No matter what you understand—listen ? 
I have a friend I want you to meet. She 
has only just arrived, which is why I haven't 
given you longer notice, and she goes to- 
morrow, which is why you must come to- 
night.” 

**Oh, indeed!” 

‘* Really and truly it would be worth your 
while.” 

‘** You have my answer.” 

“She is perfectly charming, and—and—” 

**T hear,” 

*‘T have been telling her about you.” 

** Blarney will be entirely thrown away.” 

**Pooh! blarney is never thrown away 
upon you, you are quite too conscious of 
your merits. But that is neither here nor 
there; the point is, I want you to meet Miss 
Thurston.” 

‘* Sorry to say ‘tis quite impossible.” 

“If you do not, you will regret it to the 
end of your days.” 

‘* With the prospect of that life-long re- 
morse clearly before my eyes, I repeat my 
uuswer.” 

‘Now don’t be tiresome!” 

Very well, I I will say good-by.” 

* But, Tom 

** Well?” 

“Do make an effort!” 

‘‘T have told you I am engaged; so there's 
nothing more to be said, unless—” 

“What?” 

‘‘ Miss Thurston will condescend to a chat 
over the wire.” 

** The telephone? 

“a Yes. 

“Wait!” 

While Laura was gone to consult with her 
friend I lighted a cigarette, and cynically re- 
viewed the list of delightful people I” had 
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been invited to meet in the course of a brief 
social experience. Presently the bell sound- 
ed again. 

** Hello!” 

** Hello!” 

‘That you, Tom?” 

“* Yes.’ 

‘*Make your best bow then. 
T hurston.’ 

** I bow to the dust; I am delighted to meet 
Miss Thurston.” 

‘Equally honored—mountain takes refuge 
in inertia—Mohammed— 

The answer was almost inaudible, but the 
change in tone sufficiently marked from Lau- 
ra’s piping treble to this clarionet-contralto; 
I may as well confess, in passing, toa sneak- 
ing weakness for contraltos. 

**T am sorry to find Miss Thurston harbor- 
ing a prejudice at the outset.” 

‘ Prejudice’ !” 

‘** But I hope she will do me the justice to 
believe that only circumstances over which 
I have no control—” 

‘**Ah! what an absolute tyrant is that plu- 
ral impersonality ! ca 

‘* You mean?’ 

“Circumstances!” 

The wire transmitted perfectly with these 
few words a shadowy little tone of mockery. 

“Tis some consolation that you acknow- 
ledge the tyranny.” 

**Oh! I must perforce recognize that, as I 
do sin and poverty and all the other dreadful 
things; the question is as to submission.” 

‘‘Where the tyranny is absolute, what 
room for such & question?” 

‘*But the very word tyranny kindles a 
spark of rebellion in the nobie soul.” 

‘Kindles’! yes; but if the noble soul is 
also sagacious, it quietly puts a wet blanket 
over the spark; in other words, Miss Thurs- 
ton, what’s the use of kicking against the 
pricks?” 

‘*As a protest against brute force, if no- 
thing else; you see I forgive your begging 
the ¢ question. 

‘* How did I beg the question?” 

‘‘By assuming that revolt would be in 
vain. 

** And would it not? With what hope of 
success would you pit man against fate?” 

‘* Let us not scare ourselves with bugaboos, 
Mr. Willoughby.” 

‘For example?” 

‘* Your fate is only a harmless little mono- 
syllable in vogue chiefly amongst callow po- 
ets for its alluring string of jingles.” 

‘* So, then, you think f might come to-night 
if I chose?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

At once amused and piqued at this cool 
prompt answer, I paused a moment to reflect 
before rejoining. 

‘*Why. so I could commit a murder if I 
chose. You must make some little account of 
moral obligation.” 

‘*Deary me, what a cannon-ball you are 
dragging into our game of skittles!” 

**Cannon-ball!” 

‘*But Ido not flinch. Your moral obliga- 
tion is, after ali, a rusty and battered old mis- 
sile.~ It long ago fell from its rank as a mo- 
tive principle to be kicked about in the dust 
as a common scapegoat.” 

‘** For what?” 

‘*For—h-m-m !—let us say the. shortcom- 
ings of indolence and indifference.” 

An uncomfortable impression that my end 
of the telephone was getting worsted in this 
cross-fire gave me pause. 1 resolved to pro- 
ceed with more caution. Drawing a long 
breath, lighting a fresh cigarette, and mobil- 
izing my wits, I continued, 

‘Are you aware, Miss Thurston, that you 
are not only making sad havoc of the bul- 
warks of society—” 

‘‘What, by merely throwing stones at 
some of the false gods?” 

‘* But also leaving me in the clutches of a 
very ugly inference.” 

*** Clutches of an inference’?” 

** The trope is permissible.” 

“* Perhaps—let it pass! I’m sorry for your 
predicament, and yet—” 

** Yet?’ 

“Should one not disregard consequences 
in the pursuit of truth?” 

“No” 


Here is Miss 


“ You answer without reflection.” 

‘* We know some things by intuition.” 

‘*But-it. seems to me here is a big moral 
bone which we should stop and pick.” 

‘Oh, let’s throw it to the dogs! Besides, 
I do not think it prudent to engage in any 
such bone-picking with you.” 

‘‘ What can I have said to render myself 
formidable in so short a time?” 

‘*’Tis not so much what you have said as 
what you have not; I suspect you of reserve 
power. 

‘“‘Tt is well you cannot see me blush; and 
since you have so flattering an opinion of me 
I am as well content, after all, that you are 
not coming to find out your mistake, that is, 
unless—” 

‘*Pray go on.” 

‘This is but an ingenious device of yours 
to amuse my vanity and cover your own re- 
treat.” 

‘‘But meantime my purpose of retreat is 
shaken.” 

** Indeed!” 

‘It is not impossible I may come, after 
all.” 

**As it has never been more than im- 
probable, I do not see that the situation is 
changed.” 


‘*T am serious.” 

‘‘ With what hope of success are you to 
pit yourself against fate?” 

‘“None whatever; but it would seem I 
have been all the time mistaken on which 
side fate lies in this matter.’ 

**If I were vain, I might construe that as 
a compliment; as it is, I choose to be piqued 
that you are ready to accord to an ‘airy no- 
thing’ what you have denied to my personal 
solicitation.” 

Although all the significances of looks and 
manner, of such nameless value in conversa- 
tion, were lost in transit over the wire, there 
was yet no mistaking a faint note of coquet- 
ry which began to appear in the talk of my 
unknown. Unhappily there was so much 
doubt as to whether this trait was natural or 
assumed that it could be allowed no weight 
in the careful estimate I was making. 

‘* The trouble és that you did not deign to 
solicit.” 

‘Not directly, of course. You would 
hardly expect such a concession in a stran- 
ger; but 1 must have been very clumsy if I 
have not suffered little signs of my inclina- 
tion to appear which—” 

**Dolt! 

“Sir!” 

‘‘Tdiot! Blockhead! Fool!” 

it Mr. Willoughby, you are forgetting your- 
self, 

‘*No, no; a thousand pardons. I forgot 
you were listening. I was anathematizing 
myself, Never, never was such a zany. I 
hasten now to remedy my error, to appropri- 
ate the compliment, to thank you for your 
graceful condescension, and beg for a con- 
tinuance of so magnanimous a mood—” 

‘*Stop! stop! stop! I am losing every- 
thing. I hear nothing but an incoherent 
hum.” 

‘*I say the struggle is over.” 

** Ah!” 

‘‘T can reSist no longer.” 

** Possible?” 

“I strike my flag. And yet—” 

“Do not hesitate.” 

*‘ Were it not for subjecting myself to the 
reproach of coxcombry—” 

‘**Let me relieve you at once and forever 
of the fear under any circumstances of in- 
curring that reproach.” 

‘Then I will make my final capitulation 
depend upon one condition.” 

*‘And [ will astound you and paralyze 
your possible intent of proposing anything 
unreasonable by accepting it beforehand.” 

‘*Good! Be assured I shall not abuse your 
confidence; for while I do not pretend that 
the price I name is a slight one, yet, all 
things considered, I do not think it unreason- 
able.” 

‘*T am all impatience to hear.” 

“One moment. First, is it agreed that I 
must make some slight sacrifice to come 
out?” 

‘Certainly; a formidable sacrifice of con- 
venience, comfort, and inclination,” 

“H-m-m! But, seriously—” 

‘In deadliest earnest, yes. 

‘Ts it, then, unfair that I should demand 
an equivalent?” 

** Not at all, due proportion being always 
considered.” 

‘Very good then. My condition is this: 
if I come, 1 demand that you shall devote 
the entire evening to me in any way, as to 
manner, place, and circumstance, that I shall 
see fit,” 

‘* Audacious !” 

‘** You hesitate?” 

“Of course. That is alarming. I must 
consult with Laura.” 


” 


“Where is all your generous confidence 
of a moment ago?” 

‘“Gone! Annihilated! Swept away by 
your imprudence!” 

“TI can scarcely mourn such a feathery 
loss. But where are we now? You accept- 
ed my terms unreservedly.” 

_ “Because I trusted to your magnanim- 
ity.” , 

‘Very good. And what right have you 
now to assume that I shall propose anything 
unreasonable or unpleasant?” 

‘*T have all the right of a free-born woman 
to assume any or every thing she pleases. 
You have already shown a dangerous and 
grasping spirit. I think you unsafe. I with- 
draw my confidence. Indeed as to that,why 
should I ever have had any? 

‘* Oh, it isn’t a question of whys and where- 
fores. Confidence is founde more often 
upon blind faith than upon reason.’ 

‘Agreed. But unhappily, to be quite can- 
did, I have as little blind faith as reason upon 
which to found a confidence in you.’ 

I paused a moment after this active set 
to to get a light, and realize how much I was 
enjoying it. I had hardly thrown down the 
match when the bell rang. 

“‘T fear I have wonntnd you. But con- 
sider; here is the most extraordinary thing 
in history : I, a daughter of this great repub- 
lic, am called upon to forego my freedom for 
an entire evening to make myself the slave 
of a nonentity—pardon me—of a voice and 
nothing more. One look at you would of 
course fill me with perfect trust, but how 
can I have any real confidence in an echo?” 

‘*Don’t let us quarrel over terms, Miss 
Thurston. What matter about words any- 
way? If you —— to faith and confidence, 
take something else—courage, if you like bet- 
ter. All I ask of you, then, is to have cour- 
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age enough to give me the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

There was a pause of several minutes, dur- 
ing which I heard a hum of conversation at 
the otherend, At length came the question, 

‘““Why do you object to my consulting 
with Laura?” 

‘* Because I insist upon being credited with 
some honor and delicacy.” 

‘That sounds like an appeal. I am tempt- 
ed to assent.” 

‘* As you please. Ishall say nothing more 
to influence your decision.” 

**But I cannot quite get over the objection 
about Laura. NRemember I am visiting her. 

I have no right to make an engagement with- 
out her consent which may possibly interfere 
with her plans.” 

“That should not trouble you. Laura has 
brought it all upon her own head. I stand 
upon my condition.” 

Again there was a pause, and another con- 
ference between the two ladies. Presently 
the signal sounded. 

‘Laura has heard enough to guess the rest, 
and generously leaves me at entire liberty to 
do as I choose,” 

** Well?” 

‘‘T agree to your condition.” 

“Very good. I will be there.” 


At the club, when I went to beg off from 
my poker engagement, I was mercilessly 
chaffed for my folly in giving up a full- 
fledged bird in the hand for an illusive war- 
bler in the bush, a cozy little game and so- 
cial supper for a couple of hours’ talk with 
a strange young woman,who might turn out 
as plain as a pikestaff and gawky as a bump- 
kin. I began to feel rather sheepish over 
the matter myself, and mentally consigned 
Laura to distant and divers points of the 
compass; but as my word was passed there 
was no alternative, and accordingly I pre- 
sented myself just before tea-time in a state 
of abated enthusiasm at my brother Phil’s 
suburban door. 

It was a fine summer evening; the sun had 
already set; the windows were open and the 
curtains drawn aside to let the after-glow 
flood the rooms. 

Laura was alone in the parlor, and came 
forward with her usual gush. ‘‘ You needn’t 
think I am going to overpower you with 
gratitude for coming to-night, Tom, for I 
know it’s nothing but curiosity brings you; 
and talking about curiosity, you don’t know 
how perfectly exasperating it was to stand 
by this morning and hear only half your con- 
versation; for that faithless Anne—that is, 
Miss Thurston—would not tell me a single 
word you said.” 

“ And very proper of her too.” 

‘*Proper? Pooh! Of course there was no 
secret, and I really didn’t care a straw, only 
somehow it is always sort of trying not to 
know what's going on. But hark! here she 
comes now. Ido hope you'll like her?’ 

There was a rustle of silk on the stairs. I 
was seized with a little fever of anticipation. 
I could feel my pulsation perceptibly quick- 
en. Laura rose and turned toward the door. 
‘The rustling came nearer, It stopped. Miss 
Thurston had entered the room and paused 
near the threshold. I looked up, Laura's 
eyes were fixed upon me with breathless in- 
terest. Nota muscle of my face moved. I 
did not change color. I did not exhibit the 
least surprise or emotion. I behaved, as never 
before in any emergency, with thorough-bred 
aplomb, and yet the sight I saw was shock- 
ing enough to have felled me to the floor: I 
beheld before me a slight, graceful person 
with a distinguished face, a noble air, but 
Sully sixty years of age! 

To this day I look back with proud satis- 
faction that my presence of mind did not 
failme. I bowed quietly in response to Lau- 
ra’s introduction, and addressed my new ac- 
quaintance in exactly the tone with which we 
had finished our telephone talk: 

‘Here I am, you see.” 

“Do you still insist?” she asked, with a 
lurking ‘look of humor which was reflected 
in Laura’s telltale face. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘Oh, I—I thought perhaps when we came 
to meet, that is—pardon me; men are so 
fickle—I expected you would hawe changed 
ed mind. If, however”—with a fleeting 
ook at Laura—“ you hold me to my word, 
it only remains to hear what is demanded, 
and accede as gracefully as possible.” 

I did not take the cue offered; but placed 
a chair for Miss Thurston, who, moving it 
quietly out of the immediate proximity of the 
sofa which Laura and I occupied, seated her 
self, and rather ostentatiously, as I thought, 
put on her spectacles and took out some knit- 
ting. Placed, whether intentionally or not, 
with ber back toward the windows, her face 
was necessarily in shadow. Thus seen, it 
still showed traces of a former beauty; it 
seemed to me remarkably preserved. The 
bloom had not yet faded from her rich olive 
complexion ; her teeth, if they were not false 
—a point on which I could not assure myself 
—were unusually fine, and her erect figure 
still retained much of the roundness and clas- 
ticity of youth. 

Her nianner, although good, was in one re- 
spect rather irritating—somewhat overmuch 
charged with that graceful condescension 
which age adopts toward youth. With this 
there was, however, grotesquely mingled oc- 
casional flashes of something very like co- 
quetry, which at first seemed ‘almost pathetic 
—as it were the rusty artillery of an ancient 
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belle, but which later 1 found, to my surprise, 
still capable of very dangerous execution. 

‘“‘T dare say, Mr. Willoughby,” she began, 
with a side-long glance at me, ‘‘ you do not 
suspect how much you take me at a disad 
vantage to-night,’ 

“No; the odds seem rather against me. 

‘Why, bethink you! Iam like poor Faust 
or that person in the Arabian Nights, scared 
by the spirit I have myself conjured up.” 

‘©Or the unhappy man with the elephant,” 
Janghed Laura. 

‘‘T am sorry to prove such a bugbear 

“Oh, you could never be anything so 
frightful; you are only a responsibility; but 
even in that réle you are rather formidable.” 

** What can I do?” 

‘Nothing, of course; I only mention my 
qualms to excite your pity.” 

In this idle preliminary talk before tea I 
took little interest, being preoccupied in the 
study of my new acquaintance. Disappoint- 
ed as I was, and naturally enough, 1 could 
not but acknowledge a certain charm in her, 
Quite unc onsciously poor Laura served as an 
excellent foil in setting off her friend, and by 
her careless, familiar, and rather bangy style 
emphasized the air of repose, the quaintness 
of speech, and antique elegance so marked 
in the person and bearing of the elder lady. 

Tea was presently announced. Laura, 
who would at any time unhesitatingly sac- 
rifice seventy-five per cent. of comfort to 
twenty-five of what she considers artistic 
effect, dispensed with the gas at table, and 
eked out the fast-fading twilight till we could 
scarcely see the shapes of our plates. Miss 
Thurston sat opposite me, her back still 
toward the windows, but through the dusk 
her large dark eyes glowed with a lustre age 
had not been able to dim, white her wealth of 
snow-white hair so caught the light as to 
form a halo about her shapely head, until I 
could only think of her as a study for an 
etching. 

Phil—I confess it the more freely that it is 
not a family trait—has a streak of brutal ob- 
tuseness. Tt will go without saying that he 
chose this evening for the display of it. He 
took up the entire tea-time with a prosy, 
long-winded account of some incident on 
‘Change of no mortal interest to anybody 
but himself, so that I had no opportunity of 
hearing Miss Thurston talk, and thus our 
acquaintance made no progress during the 
meal. 

Returning to the parlor, we found the 
moonlight already creeping in, producing 
such good effects amongst the draperies and 
knick-knacks as to justify Laura in rejecting 
Phil's suggestion to light the gas. 

‘No! no! no! not for the world! Let us 
sit in the moonlight,” she cried, arranging 
seats. ‘‘Come over here, Tom, beside Miss 
Thurston, and do go on with that lovely tele- 
phone talk.” 

‘“* Excuse me, my dear sister,” I said, rising 
with impressive deliberation. ‘‘ You forget. 
Miss Thurston is engaged to me for the even- 
ing, and—I ought perhaps to have mentioned 
it before—the carriage will be here in ten 
minutes to take us to the theatre.” 

‘ Theatre?” 

I nodded, and calmly adjusted a cuff but- 
ton, not blind to a look of consternation ex- 
changed between the ladies. 

‘You surely are not going to take Miss 
Thurston away?” 

‘Upon my word!" growled Phil. ‘‘ Why 
the deuce didn’t you get tickets for the 
party?” 

“Sure enough. I could have forgiven 
that, but—” 

‘‘Can you be ready in ten minutes?” I 
asked, directing a look at Miss Thurston, 
and ignoring my voluble sister-in-law. 

‘*N-no—yes—that is, I will try, if—” 

‘As we are rather pushed for time, and 
as it is now—excuse me ”—drawing out my 
watch—‘‘a Guarter past seven, and we ouglit 
not to be later than eight, perhaps it woulc 
be as well to put on your bonnet at once.” 

Miss Thurston, after a moment of irres 
olution, withdrew. During her absence I 
whiled away the time parrying the attacks 
of my indignant sister-in-law, who, although 
acknowledging that she had consented to the 
arrangement, insisted that she had never con- 
templated our going away by ourselves. Phil 
contented himself with a passing gibe about 
going off skylarking with an old woman 
who might be my grandmother. 

In the midst of it all the carriage drove up, 
and at the same moment Miss Thurston 
came down stairs buttoning her gloves. Lau- 
ra examined her friend's toilette critically in 
the corner of the hall, adjusted her bonnet 
and veil, gave her divers $s whispered injunc- 
tions, and at length we were suffered to drive 
away. 

“T think it is quite too cruel, Mr. Wil- 
Joughby, to put your gallantry to such a test, 
and indeed nothing was further from my 
thoughts, I assure you, than carrying the jest 
so far.” 

‘ Jest ’!” 

«So, so. Must we then keep up the farce 
all by ourselves?” ‘tapping me in a grandmo- 
tlierly way with her fan. ‘‘ However, let me 
confess 1 can never be grateful enough to 
you for not losing countenance at the first 
sight of my white head. Old ladies, you 
must know, have their little vanities as well 
as girls. I was quite prepared to see you 
look confounded, but at the same time, I 
may whisper to you now, I should never 
have quite forgiven you if you had.” 

“If one ought to lock confounded at an 
agreeable surprise—” 
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“There! there! I will nip that pretty 
speech in the bud, but at the next offence I 
shall put on my spectacles, and lecture you 
roundly. Pray, now let us put away all 
nonsense, and have a nice comfortable time, 
like old friends, which is the highest compli- 
ment I can pay you, and I feel you deserve 
the very highest for the sweet way in which 
you have borne your disappointment.” 

‘* Now J protest—” 

“Excuse my interrupting again. All I 
want, my dear Mr Willoughby, is to put my- 
self on record as a person of intelligence, to 
convince you that I have gained a little wis- 
dom with my gray hairs; that, in short, I 
am not such a silly, vain old woman as to 
flatter myself that In carrying out your pro- 
gramme for to-night you are doing anything 
but making the best of a bad bargain.” 

“On the contrary, I never remember to 
have been happier in my life than I am at 
the present moment.” 

I spoke sincerely, for in spite of all the 
ridicule to which the avowal may subject 
me, I may as well frankly confess that I 
found something strangely fascinating about 
my aged companion, and felt myself every 
moment growing more and more attracted 
toward her. 

‘*Come, come; let us have done. I con- 
fess myself worsted, and promise to tell the 
plain truth for the rest of the evening.” 

‘I have no reason for reciprocating that 
promise, having done nothing else from the 
outset.” 

‘*Fie! fie!” 

In this mood we arrived at the theatre. 
There, once comfortably established in our 
seats, I turned with some curiosity to look 
at my companion, whom I had not yet seen 
in a full light. I was almost startled at her 
appearance. She looked fully twenty years 
younger than when seated with her cap and 
knitting in the parlor. She wore an old- 
fashioned veil of rich lac e, which concealed 
her wrinkles and enhanced the singular bloom 
of her complexion. Her toilette otherwise was 
studied and effective—a black satin dress, a 
soft creamy white shawl, a bonnet of black 
lace, adorned with two large dark red roses, 
crushed softly down upon her white hair. 

These striking effects of color, added to 
her erect figure and graceful carriage, gave 
her an air of peculiar distinction. Proud of 
these rare personal attractions in my com- 
panion, charmed, moreover, by her wit and 
amiability, I speedily became oblivious of 
the difference in our ages. Whenever she 
recalled it by some passing allusion, or by 
the little matronizing air before mentioned, I 
could scarcely repress an indignant remon- 
strance. 

** Ah!” she exclaimed, looking about with 
an air of strangeness, ‘‘I feel almost giddy. 
How everything is changed! What would 
the world of to-day think of our old-time 
players—the elder Booth, the first Wallack, 
Macready, Kean, Burton, the Placides, and 
their fellows? Hheu fugaces—isn’t it, Mr. 
Willoughby ?—labuntur anni, and the rest of 
it. We used to read Horace away back in 
the days when Margaret Fuller set all us 
girls wild about culture.” 

Such old-woman reminiscences, alterna- 
ting with touches of girlish nonsense, were 
constantly recurring traits of Miss Thurs- 
ton’s talk, the singular charm of which oth- 
erwise I despair of describing. How much 
of this charm was due to manner I am quite 
incapable of saying. Lonly know I listened 
with a steadily growing interest, and soon 
found myself revising certain historic doubts 
upon the subject of Ninon de |’Enclos, 

Although we had really no time for com- 
fortable talk—the rumble and clatter of the 
carriage making continued conversation as 
impracticable on the way home as it had 
been at the theatre—yet our acquaintance 
seemed to have grown surprisingly. We— 
perhaps I had better speak only for myself— 
felt like old friends when we reached home. 

It was already late, but Phil and Laura 


were still up, the former at work in the 


study, the latter in the parlor drumming 
upon the piano. 

‘* So, truants, you have returned; I have 
half a mind not to speak to you, I am even 
more furious than I was when you went 
away. But I shall dissemble for a while in 
order to hear all about it.” 

**Tt was delightful!” said Miss Thurston, 
sinking into a chair with an air of age and 
wet winess—the first I had detected. 

‘What was delightful?” 

‘“The play.” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t care a fig for the play! I 
want to know about yourselves.” 

‘“ Why, we are both pretty well, as you 
see.” 

‘* You shall not escape me by equivoca- 
tion. I want to know how you like each 
other—how you got on.” 

Despite all considerations of politeness, 
I yielded to a sudden spirit of contrariety, 
and held my peace. Miss Thurston natural- 
ly waited for me to speak first, and the re- 
sult was silence. 

But Laura shows at times startling shrewd- 
ness in little things. Now looking for a mo- 
ment from one to the other, she clapped her 
hands and cried: 

‘Bravo! Silence betrays you. The charm 
has worked. You are mutually smitten. 
Now if you had both been ready with some 
flippant compliments, I should have known 
at once that you didn’t care a penny for each 
other,” 

Much to my astonishment, Miss Thurston 
perceptibly blushed and protested 


“You incorrigible girl! You embarrass 
Mr. Willoughby and actually make me feel 
silly.” 

**Since I have struck home with the very 
first bolt, I will leave you a moment to com- 
pose your nerves while I go fetch you a glass 
of wine and a biscuit.” 

‘‘And I may as well take advantage of 
Laura’s absence,” said Miss Thurston, as she 
adjusted a silken screen between her face and 
the drop-light, ‘‘to thank you, Mr. Willough- 
by, for a very delightful evening. Also,” 
she continued, dropping her eyes with a lit- 
tle shamefaced air, which it seemed to me 
could not have been half so bewitching in 
a young woman, ‘‘I ought now, while re- 
suming my old-ladyhood, to apologize for 
this indecorous escapade and the share | 
have had in deceiving you.” 

‘* How deceiving me?” 

‘“Oh, pray, at this last moment, let us 
leave compliment and feigning, and come 
down to simple honesty and plain-dealing!” 

‘** With all my heart.” 

‘* You expected to see a young lady here 
this evening.” 

‘How do you know that?” 

‘If it matters how, your tone and manner 
clearly showed it, notwithstanding all your 
care, 

‘* Whatever I may have expected, I can 
only say now that I couldn’t have been more 
agreeably disappointed.” 

‘Stop! stop!—with sudden earnestness— 
*‘you do not know how all these kind and 
polite things you are saying afflict me! 
‘How? Why?” 

‘ As coals of fire.” 

Your conscience is far and away too sen- 
sitive. Listen: here is the whole thing in a 
nut-shell. I was the victim—excuse the 
phrase—of a self-delusion! You simply left 
me to my error.” 

‘* Ah! but I was not a passive agent. Did 
I not encourage your delusion?” 

** Even if you did 

‘“Why this—now that it is all over I feel 
foolish and guilty not only for my trespass 
against you, but because I have betrayed my 
generation, trifled with the veneration that 
belongs to my years.” 

‘But if I received none of these impres- 
sions—” 

‘** And you did not?” 

‘I assure you.” 

Casting her eyes again to the floor, she be- 
gan tracing an Oriental hieroglyphic in the 
rug with the toe of her boot. I watched her 
in suspense. Her slightest movements began 
to have significance for me. 

‘Mr. Willoughby, I do not know you very 
well. You seem in a mood to-night too mag- 
nanimous to be normal. I am tempted to 
take advantage of it.” 

Do so!” 

‘* By-and-by—to-night when you get home, 
or to-morrow—in thinking over this evening, 
you are bound to judge me more harshly—” 

‘* Impossible.” 

‘** And therefore I want to avail myself of 
your present kindliness. I feel very uncom- 
fortable about the part I have played to-night. 
I must have my conscience quieted. And so 
I basely desert Laura, and privately make 
overtures for a full and free pardon for all 
grievances, known or unknown—” 

‘* Of any sort, nature, or description which 
1 now or hereafter may have,” I added, with 
a flourish. 

** Against me on account of this evening,” 
concluded Miss Thurston, rising with extend- 
ed hand. 

‘* Granted,” I cried, accepting the token. 

“Going?” cried Laura, entering hastily, 
and catching us in the act. 

‘Yes,” I said, taking the hint as the only 
way of saving the situation. 

Resisting all allurements of sherry and 
seed - cakes, therefore, I took my hat and 
stick and leave. 

It was about a mile to the station. I saun- 
tered along the familiar road without thought 
of the hour, absorbed in analyzing the strange 
impression made upon me by Laura’s re- 
markable friend. While still at a considera- 
ble distance from the depot I heard the loco- 
motive go screaming past. I struck a match 
and looked at my watch. It was the last 
train. There was nothing to do but retrace 
my steps and go back to Phil’s for the night. 
Fearing lest they might have retired, I quick- 
ened my pace, and was duly gratified on 
turning into the driveway to see the windows 
still lighted. 

As I approached the house, a confused 
chaos of talking and laughing showed that 
the inmates were in a state of unrestrained 
merriment. I easily detected their individu- 
al voices—Phil’s bass, Laura’s treble, and the 
thrilling contralto. The evening was warm, 
and the front door stood open. Not unwill- 
ing to surprise them—the rather that I sus- 
pected their laughter was at my expense—I 
noiselessly entered, tiptoed across the hall, 
and presented myself in the open doorway. 

An exclamation from Phil, a piercing 
scream from Laura, fell on my ears unheeded. 
My eyes were fixed in stupor upon a figure 
in the middle of the room; a young girl 
whom I had never seen before, yet with a 
strangely familiar face. She in turn kept 
her gaze riveted upon me whilst burning 
blushes covered her cheeks, and tears of em- 
barrassment stood in her eyes. Presently 
sinking into a chair and covering her face, 
she cried, ‘‘Remember your promise, Mr. 
W illoughby 1” 

I did remember my promise. I have kept 
it religiously to this very day. Miss Thurs- 
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ton and I have become fast friends. It may, 
perhaps, disappoint the experienced = ader 
to hear that we are not married. But I 
grieve to say such is not the case. Every 
little affair between a young man and young 
woman does not necessarily result in wed 
lock. Yet if it will be any gratification to 
anybody to hear that we are—the experi- 
enced reader smiles—yes, it is just out, bou- 
quets and congratulations are in order, and 
1 am the proudest and happiest man in 
Christendom. 

It piques me, however, more than I am 
willing to confess, to see Laura complacent- 
ly taking to herself the whole credit of my 
present happiness, which she calls ‘‘too ut- 
terly absurd,” and, pointing to a certain white 
wig thrown over a skull in my study, tell in 
her rattling manner, which sets all my old- 
bachelor sensibilities of a quiver, the story 
of Tom’s taking a scalp. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fionetta.—1l. You may use the table-cloth before it 
is laundried if you wish, bat napkins which have never 
been done up are too stiff to be used with any degree 
of comfort. 2 The card is a trifle large for a young 
unmarried lady. 3. Certainly the address may be en- 
xraved on the card wi ithot it being unfashionable. 4 
Either hour will answer; perhaps fror 4 to 6 is more 
usual. 5. Very prol ably. 

» F. A.—A table mirror may rest in the middle of 
the centre-piece, or there may be a vase or a plat of 
flowers, or any Other floral decoration. If the table is 
bare, except tor the centre-piece, the doilies may be 
laid under the plates or dishes ; if a table-cloth is used, 
the doilies are placed under finger-bowls on the plates 
passed with the dessert. 

A Reaper or tue Bazar.—For your supper have 
bouillon, oyster pates, or oysters @ la pouleite ; chicken 
Jobster, or salmon salad; bread-and-butter sandwiches, 
or French rolls; coffee, ices, jellies, cake, fruit, etc. 
Your caterer should be able to advise you on this, 
Have the supper spread on one large table, with re- 
serves in the pantry or kitchen. As your din ing-room 
is small, let the guests go down in detachments, the 
bridal party first. No one is seated at the “or Either 
fine white lady cake or a rich black fruit cake may be 
used for the bride’s cake. It should be handsomely 
iced. As this is to be an October wedding, make your 
decorations almost entirely of autumnal leaves, using 
them in trimming the rooms and the table 

A Constant Keapre.— White Sauce.—One table- 
spoonful butter, one scant table-spoonful flour, one 
half-pint milk, salt to taste. Rub the butter and flour 
to a smooth paste; put it in a small saucepan on the 
stove, and as it bubbles, stir into it slowly the milk, 
slightly warmed. Let it cook until it thickens, which 
will be in about three minutes. Stir constantly to pre- 
vent the sauce lumping or scorching; remove be — » 
it begins to yellow. If you wish it to be richer, a 

table-spoonful more of butter after the sauce has th ic ick- 
ened, and stir until it is well blended. 

Inquirer.—A maroon felt capote, trimmed with vel- 
vet and black ostrich tips, will suit with your maroon 
dress. A black lace dress trimmed with jet and gold 
passementerie, or else a handsome brocade with a train 
and Jace tablier, will be suitable for you to wear at 
your son's wedding, no matter how your husband is 
dressed. 

Susscoriser. —Send books or pictures to a gentleman 
at Christmas. The wedding gift is meant for the bride, 
and may be of any favorite porcelain, an etching, 
silver, cut glass, or some fanicitul piece of furniture, 
us a handsome chair, or a small table for bric-a-brac. 

S. KR. P.—Get plain black camel’s-hair, or else drap 
aété, aud combine with your brocade by an excellent 
model combining cashmere and silk on page 573 of 
Bazar No. 29—a model suitable alike for the young 
and middle-aged. 

R. L.—Make your terra-cotta cloth by the design for 
a gown With fichu bodice on page 71T of Lazar No. 37 
For the green dress see model commended above to 

S. R. P.” Long wraps Ss 1 be worn again, as de 
scribed in Bazar No. 38. Get black bengaline tor your 

calling dress, and a long cloak of plush trimmed with 
ostrich f¢ athe rs. White figured mousseline de svie 
will be worn in the evening by young la 

J. M. P.—Yonr cress is eaiamied right, 
no ornament on the skirt 

Ss. H ~The florist will arrs ange palms and flowers 
in the church. Asters and antumn foliage will trim 
your rooms handsome ly. The guests are in vited to 
the dining-room after the ceremony—not before. Let 
the bridemaids wear white or pink cloth gowns in 
English fashion. 

Reaper.—The duties of a butler in this country 
comprise the care of the china, silver, and glass, wait- 
ing on the table, the full charge of the dining-room, 
and attendance on the door-bell. In some houses he 
has the work of the first floor to do, but this is not 
strictly within his province. 

J. S. B.—Your honse as described offers charming 
possibilities. Keep your parlor in as light colors us 
possible without attempting any white and gold effect. 
Do your dining-room in old-blue or dull green; your 
hall in terra-cotta, with rugs, old iron lamps, et For 
the bedrooms use dainty colorings and white Swiss 
The pine wood-work lends itself to harmony with al- 
most any color. 

8. B. R.—Calling upon three sisters, send a card for 
each; culling upon a young lady in her mother’s house, 
send a card also to the mother. 

Qurrist.—A knife is intended only for cutting food ; 
change the fork to the right hand. Ice-cream, if fro- 
zen quite hard, should be eaten with a fork ; otherwise, 
with a spoon. 

O.y Sussoriver.—The usual form for announce- 
ment of marriage cards is as follows: Mr. and Mrs 
John Smith announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Elizabeth, to Mr. Robert W iliams. October lat, New 
York 

Q. R. 8.—A lady should certainly rise to bid a caller 
adieu ; she may accompany him to the drawing-room 
door if she have not other callers, but she should cer- 
tainly not go beyond that. 

Anxious Sunseriser.—A gentleman will certainly 
not takea lady’s arm ; whether he offers her his depends 
upon the custom of the locality, the age of the lady, 
and the hour of the day. A gentieman should offer to 
relieve a lady of any parcel she may be carrying, bat 
should not insist upon doing so. A gentleman always 
awaits recognition from a lady before bowing 

CapitLta.—We should imagine a basket of flowers 
sent us a gift included the giving of the basket as well 
as the contents. 

ApMIRinG Scusoniver.—Avoid using too many col- 
ors in painting your house. Have the hem of sash 
curtain toward the window. ; 

.—The card you describe means simply that Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank are at home to their friends on Thurs- 
day afternoons; when you pay your call, it should be 
ut that time 

Interestep Reaver.—1. Direct yout envelopes, the 
inner one to the person by pame only; the outer, with 
name and address for post. 2 Simply write, “ From 
four until six” in the corner of your card opposite the 
address. The card for Mrs. is square, a trifle larger 
than that for Miss. 

Lute G.—The announcement card enclosing your 
reception cards will be correct. See form of announce- 
ment in answer to “Old Subseriber.” Noon is a suit- 
able hour for a private wedding 

8. H.—If possible paint your wood-work ivory white ; 
put on a very light or white and gold paper; have soft 
light-colored silk curtains; substitute portieres for the 
door into your back parlor; and put some pale stained 
glass into the door letting on the porch. By keeping 
_ coloring very light you will make the room appear 

arger. 
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lie. 1.—DESIGN FOR CUSHION.—From tur Sovutn Kenstneton Royar Sonoor or Art Nervnur-Work. 


Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington School. 
| oe 1 is a cushion of pale blue-gray serge 
The design is outlined in chain stitch, 
two or three strands of crewel of different 
shades being worked in together; stitches of 
gold-color are introduced down the stems; 
the ornaments in the curves are also of gold, 
and the flame-like flowers are of pale gold 
filled in with stitches of pale blue. The sub 
dued coloring of this cushion is most plea- 
sant and harmonious in effect. 
A very handsome couvrette of peacock 
blue plush is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
The bold and artistic design 


the knots, the released ends giving a pretty 
feathery effect to the net, and the scarf is 
lined with thin white or colored silk, and 
finished with a daisy fringe at the edge. For 
the fringe take a threefold strand of wool, 
take a silk thread and tie it at intervals of 
half an inch, then cut the wool midway be- 
tween the tyings, keeping the tying thread 
intact. Sew it on by the connecting silk 
thread, forming it into loops two inches long, 
and tacking at intervals of an inch to the 
edge, diminishing the space somewhat at the 
corners to give the needed extra fulness for 
the angle. 


Cushion. 
See illustration on page 797. 


THE cover of this cushion is of embroidery 
on open-striped cream canvas, underlaid with 
old-rose satin. This embroidery is on the 
front only, the back of the cushion being 
covered with light olive plush. The down 
cushion inside is square, measuring fourteen 
inches. The cover is made six inches longer, 
to allow of its being tied in meal-bag fashion 
at the top, with bows of old-rose and olive 
ribbon, a bow to match being placed at one 
lower corner. The close band along the mid- 
dle of the canvas is embroidered in the de- 
sign Fig. 2. The diagonal lines of double 
herring-boning with a line of back-stitching 
between are done in dark olive silk. The 
crosses in satin stitch are worked in lighter 
olive shades, with the rays from their centres 
done alternately in blue and old-rose; a little 
gold-thread is used as illustrated. The em- 
broidery terminates at the top of the cushion, 
only the satin lining extending beyond it, 
and being faced with plush, while the pro- 
jecting part of the plush of the back is faced 
with satin, and the two are tied to form a 
rosette. 


Towel.—Embroidery and Drawn-Work. 
See illustrations on page 797. 


Tuts towel has hem-stitched ends, one of 
which is ornamented with embroidery and 
drawn-work. The embroidery is shown full 
sized and in detail in Fig. 2. It is outlined 
in stem stitch with old-red embroidery thread, 
and filled in with white linen floss in various 
open lace-like stitches and French knots, all 
clearly shown in the illustration. The de- 
tails of the drawn-work border are shown in 
Fig. 3. The loose threads are separated into 
even strands, which are interlaced and fast- 
ened with a connecting thread and wheels of 
old-red. The points are worked in point de 
reprise with old-red. The monogram, which 
is at the middle of.the space above the bor- 
der, is worked in satin stitch in white with 
red edges. 


Shortening Days. 
f bygone is something natural to the early 
withdrawal of the sun and the long twi- 
light, to the prevalent gray skies and chilly 
airs, of most of our early winter afternoons 
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that lends itself, with those of rural and sub- 
urban life,to a melancholy which is more than 
gentle, and is not without its morbid dangers 
for the sensitive temperament already pre- 
disposed to gloom. It is the parting of the 
year, as the winter is its icy sleep of death, 
as the spring is its glorious resurrection. 
But it is ‘the. winter that is at hand, and 
spring is among the far-off things hardly be- 
lieved in till they come, and a sort of forebod- 
ing overtakes the shadowed spirit from the 
moment that the first rose-flush on the east- 
ern horizon tells the story of the declining 
day at a time when, a little while ago, we 
hardly remembered that it had left off being 
morning, and when, in a sky from which 
all other birds have fled, save where in the 
night the flocks of wild-geese flying south go 
trumpeting and clanging on unseen, a pair 
of black crows flap heavily, and seem only 
the ominous bearers of evil. There is no- 
thing for it then but to do something that 
shall stir the blood, and oxygenate it, und 
set it to bubbling in our veins—a brisk walk; 
a frolic with the baby; a candy-boiling; a 
diving among boxes and bundles of old pos- 
sessions in company with some one who will 
be surprised and pleased as we ourselves are 
in reclaiming some forgotten hoard of trea- 
sures once put away for future use, and nev- 
er to better use than in being pulled over on 
such a day as this, if one be of those to 
whom such discovery gives pleasure. 

Some pleasurable excitement seems to be 
the proper accompaniment to such a day as 
this. In Europe that will be the hunt, 
through which that cruel jov has its only ex- 
cuse for being. With us in rustic places it 
will be the quilting and the apple-paring bee, 
and in the cities afternoon rehearsals and 
matinées; but in homes where the people 
avail themselves of neither of these extremes 
of enjoyment something is really needed to 
fill the November afternoon with mental 
comfort. Of course there is always work, 
and work often brings its own cheer, but the 
very grayness and dimness of the time dis- 
inclines one to work, and makes one desire 
cheer of another sort. Where the religious 
spirit is not strong enough, moreover, to dis- 
sipate the growing gloom, it becomes a task 
befitting a good home missionary to devise 
a means by which a November afternoon 
should be brought—for those who through 
any reason, bad or good, have neither a light 
heart nor a cheerful spirii—somewhat nearer 
to the sun. 





which covers it is embroidered 
with pale blue crewel, two or 
three strands of different shades 
being ‘‘ couched ” down together 
to form the outline. Part of the 
work is solid, and other parts 
have the outline only partially 
filled up. All the markings of 
leaves, flowers, etc., are couched 
in the same manner as the out- 
line, whilst several ornamental 
stitches are used by way of filling 
in. The centres of the large flow- 
ers and several of the smaller 
sprays have Japanese gold-thread 
introduced, which adds much to 
the beauty and richness of the ef- 
fect. It has a broad border of 
plush of the same color, and is 
warmly wadded and lined, so 
that it is a most cozy-looking and 
useful article, in addition to its 
actual value as a striking speci- 
men of needle-work. 


Aprons. 
See illustrations on page 797. 

SurRau or sateen of a dark green 
color is the material of the Rus- 
sian apron Fig. 1. It is straight, 
and thirty-two inches wide. 
Above the four-inch hem at the 
bottom is an inserted border of 
embroidery four inches wide. 
The ground is cream-colored 
scrim canvas; the interlaced pat- 
tern is worked in cross stitch and 
Holbein stitch with filoselle silks 
in mahogany, old-rose, and light 
green. The working pattern for 
the embroidery is given in Fig. 3. 
The embroidery, when inserted, 
is backed with a strip of cambric 
to match. The top is shirred, 
and completed by a ribbon belt 
and strings. 

A Roman-striped scarf of cop- 
per-colored silk is used to make 
the apron Fig. 2, which is twenty- 
four inches long by twenty-six 
wide. The top is shirred, and 
finished with a belt and bow of 
copper-colored ribbon. A varie- 
gated fringe is knotted into the 
lower edge. 


Net Scarf. 
See illustrations on page 797. 
Tue scarf, which is sixty inch- 
es long and twelve wide without 
the fringe,is made of cream white 
point d’esprit net. The net is 
darned with thick white zephyr 
wool along every other row of 
dots, and at each dot the wool 
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is knotted as illustrated in Fig. 
2. The wool is then cut between 


Fig. 2.—COUVRETTE,—Fuom tux Sourn Kensineton Roya. Scuoo. or Art Nvepie-Work. 
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NEVER TOO LATE. 


( F some one whose name has been famous 
in the annals of history it has been re 


corded that ** 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
and is the best remedy for 
gists in every part of the | 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


all pain, cures wind colic, 


diurrhea. Sold by drag 


Bornerr’s Fravorine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—({Adv.] 


his great work was not begun 
until the clock of his age had struck fifty- 
eight.” Of Ludovico it 
that not until he had reached the ripe age of 
one hundred and fifteen years could he settle | 
his mind to prepare for the world of letters 
the memoirs of his own times. 
vellous triumph of mental power was alluded 
to by Voltaire, who was personally a remark- 
able instance of the enthusiasm of age. 


has been written 


This mar- 


(Adv. al | 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


} 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | ] 
- | 








W. BAKER & C0.’s 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used i its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
STLY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as person: in health. 


mixed with Starch, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


| est of all in leavening stre 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. aI 


ngth.— U. 
1889. 
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EASY TE2MS, EXCHAN 


ER 


. PIANOS 


TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


GED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITYV 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


(10 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 











There is no Nourishment 
in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 


\ i 
i PURESOLUBLECI 





(OC0a E 


especially in 





THE DRINK QUESTION 


is ever coming to the front. 


thirst ? 


rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. 


What beverage shall we drink 


There 






Capp 


Vf, dA 


to quench 
Next to tea, the most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is 


are many 


excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands Van Hov- 
TEN’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any de- 


pressing after-effects. 


Van HovutTen’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late 


Emperor of Germany upon high recommendation. 


The senior physician of 


the London Court Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. 
It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 


wear and tear, whether mental or physical. 


the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 


What shall we drink to raise the spirits high? 
Van Hovuvren’s Cocoa, is the universal cry! 


rhe purest and most delicious ; 


The best and most nutritious. 


For these reasons it has earned 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... .. BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Please 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. It is put up 


one half, and one pound cans. 


in one quarter, 


If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to either Van Hou Ten 


& Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York. or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will be sent by mail. Pre- 
pared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA... 


+ ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 











Every Good 


at once send for illustrated 
circular ‘Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00., Cleveland. Obie. 


| ty outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Ad 


i You can five at home and make more money a’ work for ag 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
dress, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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ONLY W = THE LIPS DISPLAY cl Y TEETH, 
The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


| incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 








| Sonnets by Wordsworth. 





SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beantifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


In Sheer India Linons, 





Fancy § Satin Stripes and Plads, 


Lace Effects in great “variety, 


WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only under above Brade-Marh. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR 


OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 


Antoine’s Moose-yard. By Juxian Racpu. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 


Fifth Part of Port Tarascon: The Last 
Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. 
By AtpHonse Dauper. With Fifteen Illus- 
trations. 


New Moneys of Lincoln’s Administration. 
By L. E. Currrenven. 


“ A-Flaggin’.” A Story. By S. P. McLean 
GREENE. 

The First Oil Well. By Prof. J. S. New- 
BERRY. 


With Eleven Il- 
lustrations drawn by ALFRED Parsons. 

A White Uniform. A Story. By JonatHan 
Srerces. With Four Illustrations drawn by 
CS. Rernnarr. 


Agricultural Chili. By Tuxopore Cup. 
With Fourteen Llustrations. 


Nights at Newstead Abbey. 


By Joaquin 
Mitterx, With Six Illustrations. 


The Dragoness. A Story. By G. A. Hipparp. 


Other features of this Number are In- 
teresting Articles, Bright Stories, Attrac- 
tive Poems, and the usual Editorial De- 
partments. 


ote 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........... Postage free, $4 0 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...........-- “ 400 
HARPER'S -BAZAR.............. “ 400 
| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..... “ 200 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 


| seriptions. Swubacriptions sent direct to the Publishers 


should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will 


| begin with the current number. Postage free to all sub- 


| 


scribers in the United States, Canada, and Merico. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
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THE NEW FASHIONS 


FURS. 


| Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harrer’s Bazar: 











Furs have lately been 
the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of conversation. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment began the ex- 
citement by making a 
new contract with the 
Trading Company, in 





seals to be killed each 
year was limited to a 
comparatively small 
number, and the roy- 
“alty to be paid to the 
United States Treas- 

ury largely increased. This made Seal- 

skins scarce and high; but, then, for 
| the same reasons that make diamonds 
fashionable and worth having, Seal- 
skins have become more sought after 
than ever, and have a real value that is 
increasing every year. Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 
and foresight I am in a position where 
I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 
few weeks genuine Altaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
prevailed last season. To buy on this 
basis 18s as certain an investment as to 
purchase diamonds or desirable real 
estate. 

Then, never before has such artistic 
skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the ladies’ wear. I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 
muffs, boas, lorettes ; in fact, everything 
new, fashionable, and dressy in Russian 
and Hudson’s Bay Sables, Minx, Lynx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
and Royal Ermine. I have spared no 
pains or expense in securing, through my 
special agents abroad, the very latest de- 
signs, many of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
St., near 6th Avenue L road, and con- 
venient to all the railroads), which was 
opened last year, was a phenomenal 
success. [It was convenient for up- 
| town residents, while out-of-town pur- 
| chasers coming in by the N. Y. Central, 

Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West 
| Shore R.R., could step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
train home again. New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, near Broadway. 

I do not send out any travellers. Out- 
of-town merchants can secure my goods 
direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be ‘quoted on 
wholesale orders. Or, if in New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 
Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they reside can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 
will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 





= 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free. 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments and Fars, 





| 124 West 42d St. 
near 6th Ave. L. 
| 103 Prince St., 


f New York. 
near Broadway. 


which the number of. 
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FALL STYLES. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


WEST-OF-ENGLAND TWEEDS, 
SCOTCH CLAN PLAIDS, 
and IRISH POPLINS. 
HOomMEsSPuN s. 
Scotch Skirtings. 


CACHMERE d’ECOSSE AND CAMEL’S-HAIP, 


for Street and Evening Wear. 


PARIS EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Nun’s-Veilings and Embroidered Crepous, 


For Evening Wear. 


Droadway Ks 4 oth ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
tinted 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 


DRESS REFORM GARMENTS 


IN ALL STYLES. 


BATES WAIST. 


(Substitute for Corsets. 
Jersey Knit Union Undergar 
ments in silk, wool, meri- 
no, and ganze. Per- 
fection of fit, finish, 
and durability. 

C. Bates & Co., 
47 Winter Street, Beston. 
67 West 23d Street, New York. 


Corsets 
LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 








These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: Silk-thread, Brocart G¢e Duchesse,etc. 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement thronghont the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips aud face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York, 


A DY. ACENTS-— Send for terins. 
L VAN ORDEN CORSET CO., 22 Clinton Place, N.Y, 


GE the Six Numbers Franklin Sere Collec- 

tion if you want Twelve Hundred (r200) 
of the Best Songs and Hymns inthe world. Nothing 
better for Gifts on Holidays, on Birthdays, or, 
indeed, at any other time in the year—when anybody 
about the house can play or sing or enjoys music. 
The several Numbers are uniform in size and price. 
Paper binding, each, Fifty Cts.; Cloth, One Dollar. 
They are sold everywhere, or will be mailed to any 
address, on receipt of price, by Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, New York. 
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'BENGALINE and SICILIENNE. 


Bengaline and Sicilienne are 
especially well adapted to the 
prevailing style of dress—requir- | - 
| ing a heavy, lustrous fabric to 
| hang in straight folds; they are 
composed of silk and wool, and 
are suitable for the most dressy 
occasions, besides possessing won- 
derful wearing qualities. A full 
range of day and evening colors 
now in stock. 

Other Parisian Novelties in the 
Bengaline Department are: Tar- 
| tan Plaid Siciliennes, Crepe Re- 
gence, Chinese and Japanese 
Crepes, Mousseline de Soie, and A 
Crepe de Chine; Black Crepe de 
Chine with colored figures in 
new designs, also in antique pat- | 
terns, reproduced expressly for | 
this house. | 

} 


|James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and Lith St., 








New York. 
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sistent as are these urchins. 





BLACK SILKS. 
100 pieces 24-inch Black Surah, al!) 
pure silk, usually $1.00........... oe ‘ 79¢. 
75 pieces 19-inch Black Faille) 
Francaise, worth $1.00........... f 729. 
‘89c. 


We beg to inform our customers that we are the orig- | 
inal inventors and manufacturers of JERSEY FITTING 
Union Undergarments, and that we hold Letters Patent 
for the same. Each garment is marked Pat. Feb.7,1885, 
and all garments not thus marked are infringements, 
for which all manufacturers and dealers will be held | 
responsible. We make in High Grade, Silk, Silk and 


63 pieces 22-inch Black Damassé 
Wool, Silk and Jaeger, Silk and Merino, Natural Wool, ee cy Al 


; : s Lyons Brocaded Silks, always 
Merino, Wool or Cotton in fast black, and Balbriggan, Pat A at $1.50. ... sa 9! 
inter and ummer Weight. 1 hese garme nts are Su 200 pieces 22-inch Black Faille 
perior in fit,in workmanship Equal to any, and Second Ww ramen teas vere andere 't 
to none, They have received the endorsement of the | ¢ ; - . 


Leading Dress Reformers in the country, ** who are de- | 
voted to the practical and beautiful in women’s and | 
children’s clothing,” and thousands of ladies have ex- | 
sed their unasked-for satisfaction as to sit, quality, 

, We do a large business through the mail, and when 
dealers, send to us for circu 

st, rules for self-measuring, and swatches ; as we send them 

to all parts of the ** United States’ and warrant satisfaction. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH. 


| 72inu.,White and Cream; 52in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston, 


goods, worth $2.25 per yard, wear) 
MUMEMIIRE Ss 60 cb eke <cavetetncese 


New Paris Styles of Imported Dress Goods 
in all the choicest designs and coloripgs. One of the 
best collections ever shown. 

Samples sent on application. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
HAIR ing Irons, 15c. 
M. THOME, Importer, 


180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Switches, 214 oz., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
naturally curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12.00; ‘Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 oz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 








ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshelman, 


Wisi! Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
Llewellyn & Co., Seatile, Wash. 
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TRADE 


Oh Weyore Suiti ngs 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE 


IN PLAIN COLORS 





FOR 


SUMMER WEAR 


AND FANCY STRIPES 





ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NF -NaGaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50e. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


























Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only illus- 
trates how necessary it becomes to all people who have once tried it and discovered 
Some who ask for it have to contend for it in a more serious way, and 
that too in drug stores, where all sorts of vile and inferior soaps, represented as 
‘*just as good,” are urged upon them as substitutes. 


al as good,” and they can always get the genuine Pears’ Soap if they will be as per- 


Guard against imposition. 


— 
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$1.50 





COURTAULD’S BLACK ENCLISH CRAPES 
are made of pure silk and are pure vegetable dye. They are the 
most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 

They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City 
by James McCreery & Co., Lorp & Taytor, Stern Bros., B. Attwan & Co., 

Le Bovtiiirer Bros., Srvpson, Crawrorp, & Simpson, and others. 











Sear er ors e seer or sr arses or or ee orr) 


FOR IT. 


But there is nothing ‘‘ just 
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UMBRELLAS 
CUTTER’S 


Best Paragon Frames, 


PURE SILK, 
PURE DYE. 


Last 45 Years 


Cheapest, Best, 
Always Cive Satisfaction. 
TRY THEM. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 
New York. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Sorrs, anp Minuinery. 








Purouasing AGEnt 
Silk Gowns from $55 
Cloth Gowns f 1. 45 
Worsted Gowns from 35. 
Millinery from..... - 5. 
[buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 


Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing fall 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


SHOPPIN 


ment teferences. 
Mrs. ROBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New York. 
of all kinds of goods for Ladies’ 


PURCHASING °*: Children without extra 


charge over regular selling prices. 
Miss MoGontaat, 69 W. 36th St., New York City. 


IN NEW YORK BY A 


lady of superior taste and judg. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ° ming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 

ask, with prep’n 











Nervous Diseases or Fits, The Oxygen Ner- 
vine cannot be excelled. Address COMPOUND 
OXYGEN ASSOCIATION, FT. WAYNE, IND. 








THE COURSE OF TRUE 


FACKTIZ. 
HIS TOLERANCE 
Hr is an Anglomaniac, 
He's deep within the swim, 
Yet good old Yankee gold and bills 
Are good enough for him. 
Janata tighiame 


*“Whad's de use 
Yer might have knowed 


Putuman Porter (to train robbers) 
ob stopping dhis yere train ? 
de passengers ‘ain't got a cent. 
Nevapva Mik 
Pouuman Port 
* Ain't I aboard ? 


* llow should we know 2” 


en (drawing himself up proudly). 








eee 


*Jerusniem! Sairy, what a powerful lot of gim- 
cracks they do have as their feed here! Ice-cream 
served in roses, and isters in fancy cakes.” 

“This must be one o’ them al fresco meals we hears 


alont. 





a 


Cartan OF Roman Anny. “IT resign my position, 
Cassius.” 

Cassius. ** What's the matter, Moriarty ?” 

Capra. * They are 80 high and mighty I’ve been 
in the business eighteen years, and a more superlative- 
ly supercilions lot of supernumeraries I never super- 
vised.”’ 


HE 


LOVE NEVER RUNS SMOOTH, OR 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





A MINUTE LATE 


THE RIGHT ACCENT. 
“T know how to pronounce Mpwapwa.” 
*Do you? How? 
“Well, I prefer not to try it now, bnt wait until you 
hear Jimpson’s baby say papa.” 


———— 


Mas. Mauuis. **I hear, Mrs. Giltman, that Count de 
la Gammonem will visit you this summer.” 

Mrs. Gittuan. “ Yes. He comes to this country to 
marry my eldest danghter. Weexpected him to arrive 
last week, but were disappointed.” 

Mus. Maruis. “ Are you sure he is not detained at 
the Barge Office ?” 

mcd 


p 






* How do yon like 

** It's very difficnit. 

“Servants and provisions hard to get 2” 

“No. So hard to keep the house itself when the 
wind gets lively.” 


ing house in the West?” 





saneeceeiiipeeainaet 

GranpMa (to young hopeful who has been an hour 
with her, and has not yet received an invitation to par- 
take). ** Dordie, what did your mother tel] you just be- 
fore you left home?” 

Dorpix. “* Danma, the lass thing she said to me was, 
*‘Dord, my child, be careful an’ don’t eat too much 
pie 


The pie was soon forthcoming 


SHE MARRIED MONEY. 


I reawly cannot undahstand 
What mother could admire 
In one so very lowly born 
As he—my sire. 
+> 

“She is an awful gossip. There isn’t anything she 
won't run down,” 

** How about bills 2” 

es 

Mr. Torrrran. “There's still more or less talk of 
war on the other side, my dear.” 

Mes. Torrreap. ‘ Well, John, I do hope that the 
next news we get by the Atlantic cable will savor more 
of the pacific. ” 

Paus. “ Of course, you understand me, I am not 
going to undertake my autobiography from motives 
of vanity.” 

Srounpvus. ‘*Of course not—of course not; rather 
to discipline your pride, I should think.” 

coepsinifendippeiaintaeaton 

“It is the most truthful newspaper in the world. 
Why, even its bear stories are true.” 

“Great Scott! then I don’t want it.” 

nisin aieinictiiioen 

* Rastus,” said the judge, “ that is a serious charge 
you bring against Mr. Smithers. Will you swear toit 2?” 

“Sw’ar to it? Sutt’nly, jedge. Wd sw'ar to any- 
thing to oblige you, jedge.” 








ABSENT-MINDED PARTY (to bather). “ BEG 
PARDON, BUT HAVE YOU GOT A MATCH ABOUT 
you?” 


“*T trnly love you, Kate,” said he; 

“To wed you, though, I can’t afford. 
You haven’t cash enough, you see, 

To buy me clothes or pay my board.” 


























VERY 


TRESSY. ‘“‘W’y, HE's GITTIN’ DAT 








‘““WHAT DO YOU CALL THAT DRESS?” 
SHE (in esthetic gown). “THis? 


HE. “ WELL, IF THAT’S LIBERTY, GIVE ME DEATH.” 


OH, THIS Is A LIBERTY.” 


HEAVY. 
MOTHER. “TRESSY, WY DON'T YO’ BRING ME DE 
, HEAVY I KAIN'T 


BABY?” 


LIF’ "iM UP IN MY A‘’MS8!” 


AT SARATOGA, 

Tramp. ‘I want a meal, mum, and I'm willin’ to 
earn it.” 

Kinp Woman. “ All right,my man. Take this pail 
and go down to Long Branch and bring me some of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and I'll give you a picce of pie 
when you get back.” 

penileninilipanmmanien 

*“Tiow absurd to call that magnificent range the 
Rocky Monntains!” 

“Jan't it? Might as well call the Atlantic the Wa- 


ow Ocnan.” 
tery Ocean. . 





“Do you believe in perseverance 2?” 

“Yeppy. Iknewa man who lived to be a hundred. 
If he’d given up when he was a baby he wouldn't, have 
lived twenty-five years.” 





>—_——- 

“ Kitty,” said the lover, as they satin the dark corner 
of the piazza—“ Kitty, close your eyes.” 

“Why so, George ?” 

“Tf you don’t, everybody will be able to see us.” 

pipaiduanats 

Lronex. “ Deah boy, did old Hodges weally forbid 
you the house ?” 

Arony. “ Yes, sir. And when I called again, don’t 
you know, he had me arrested at the door.” 

Lions... “Great heavens, you know—aw !" 

Arouy. “ Bat, by Juwve, I’ve a terwibble wevenge 
for him, y’knaw.” 

Lionet. “* Aw—what—aw ?” 

Arony. “ Why, you see, deah boy, don't yon know, 
he has put it in me power—aw—to—aw—jilt his daugh- 
ter—aw !” a 

“Tf you hypnotize a man, you can make him do any- 
thing you want him to, can’t you 2?” asked Ethel. 

* Yes, 1 believe so.” 

“*T'd like to hypnotize Chollie Hicks, then.” 

“Why ?” 

“This is my fourth season, and I'm getting anx- 
ious,” 

Warrr Wizarn (manipulating the divining - rod) 
** Now, sir, here it is, jest as I thout. The p'int of the 
rod drapped right thar. Dig right straight down, an’ 
if ther’ is a vein thar, why, you're shore to hit it. Two 
dollars.” 

Oty Haysrev. “Bully! Now, here; feei in the 
pa’m o’ my han’ here, an’ ef thar’s two dollars thar 
you git it.” ; 

Beuiows. ‘ Do you suppose our ancestors were such 
inveterate gossips as we are?” 

Fetiows. ‘ Yes; if Darwin's theory is correct, they 
were all tale-bearers.” 

‘nmrineciililjecciaipenia 
“What do T think of you 2?” she asked, 
With a langh that was soft and mellow. 
“I do not think of you, Chollie dear, 
But wholly of some other fellow.” 
dieioicngualipjnaseinentee 

Garaor ie (showing his curiosities). ‘This is an Ind- 
ian hatehet I dug from a mound in Ohio.” 

Mrs. Fanour. *‘ How interesting! I have read that 
the Indians were in the habit of burying the hatchet.” 
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MICHAELMAS DAY. 


HE 29th of September is the Feast of 

St. Michael and All-Angels observed by 
the Roman Church and the Church of Eng- 
land, also by the Episcopal Church of this 
country. In England the year is divided 
into four terms—when rents are paid—and 
these are called Quarter Days, of which Sep- 
tember 29th, or Michaelmas Day, is one. As 
the saints and angels are miuor rulers of the 
heavenly world, it was ordained during the 
Middle Ages that the magistrates of smaller 
boroughs should be elected at Michaelmas. 
The custom was wide-spread, and has come 
down to our time. It was also customary to 
eat a goose on that day for dinner, and the 
peasantry would supplement their rents, as 
a rule, with the present of ‘‘a good stubble- 
goose.” When Queen Elizabeth received 
the news of the defeat of the Spanish Arma- 
da she was then eating, it is said, a Michael- 
mas goose. The connection between the 
day and the fowl is not understood, except 
that it is supposed that at that season the 
goose was in prime condition, and better 
adapted to eating than at any other time. 

In the Christian world St. Michael is rep- 
resented as the chief of angels, or. archangel. 
Several references to him are made in the 
Scriptures, and the epistle for the day is 
from Revelations xii.,7, which begins, ‘‘ There 
was war in Heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon.” In St. Jude the 
angel is referred to as fighting over the body 
of Moses with the devil, and in the beautiful 
poem of ‘‘The Death ‘of Moses” there are 
found these lines: 

“Then God called Michael, him of pensive brow, 
Snow vest, and flaming sword, who knows and acts.” 
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RuBifoam: 


HA PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


1H BEAUTIFUL 


i HCLEAN TEETH 
1 PUT UP BY 


ee eee ee 





ofr 9”: 
: Cea 
1 LOWELL, Mass. ‘ 
' Price > ' 


150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
) Cun be applied by any- 

hone. Inventec PA 
} | ow Griffiths, F.C. 

1.8.A., original in- 
wo “all other 
ename! paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 


etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


























“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water, 
POSTACE, !0c. EXTRA. 


60c. and $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent to every one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 





ELHRICH BROS. 


H, O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 


© HN DANIELL & SONS, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
fFRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Diseases. Tlnst’d Medical Jour. Co. | Publishers, Dot 





| NationaL 


Send for tint cards. | 


BOTH ECONOMY AND HEALTH. 


For twenty-five years the Royal Baking 
Powder Company has refused to be con- 
trolled by the mania of its competitors—to 
produce a cheap baking powder at the sacri- 
fice of quality or wholesomeness. Some 
lower-cost brands are now being pushed on 
the market, which are made of inferior ma- 
terials and lose their strength quickly after 
the can is once opened. At the second or 
third baking there will be noticed a falling 
off in strength. It is always the case that 
the consumer suffers in pocket, if not in 
health, by accepting any substitute for the 
Royal Baking Powder, especially when the 
substitute is offered on the ground that it is 
cheaper. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the embodi- 
ment of all the excellence that it is possible 
to attain in an absolutely pure powder. It 
is always strictly reliable. It is not only 
more economical because of its greater 
strength, but will retain its full leavening 
power until used, and make more wholesome 
food. 

Was there ever any article of human con 
sumption that has so many friends among 
housekeepers as the Royal Baking Powder? 


WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


If you prefer to be 
healthy and attractive 
to being sickly and un. 
attractive, read THE 
JENNESS-MILLER 
MAGAZINE. It 
teaches correct dress 
and physical culture, 
and no woman can 
afford not to read it. 


If you subscribe for 
only one Magazine, by 
all means take the 
Jenness-Miller Month- 
ly. You get in sub- 
stance what is best in 
all the other period- 
icals of a similar kind, 
besides volumes of im- 
portant information 
not found in any other 
publication, and which 
is priceless to its 
readers. 

Its illustrations are 
works of art. 









Subscription Price, - $2.50, 
; Single Copies, - 25 cents. 
Don't put off subscribing but order it at once. 
The Jenness-Miller Pub. Co., 
363 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FAVORITE DISHES 


oF 
FAMOUS WOMEN. 
Order through your bookseller, or send $1 to Tux 


‘TRIBUNE, Washington, D. C., for 


“STATESMEN’S DISHES,” 


An extraordinary book, in which 

Mrs. BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
Mrs. William Windom, Mrs. J. D. Brewer, 
Mrs. Johu Wanamaker, Mrs, John J. Ingalls, 
Mrs. William H. H. Miller, Mrs. John Sherman, 


Mrs. John W. Noble, rs. Johu HH. Reagan, 
Mrs, Jere. M. Rusk, Mrs. M.S. Quay, 
Mrs. Melville W. Fuller, Mrs. M. ©, Butler, 
Mrs. Samuel F, Miller, Mrs. T. B. Reed, 
Mrs. Stephen J. Field, Mrs. Johu G. Carlisle, 


Mrs. Morrison R. Waite, rs. John A. Logan, 
Mrs. Philip H. Sheridan, 

And more than TWO HUNDRED other women 

promine nt in official and social life at the National 

Capital give their methods of preparing their favorite 

dishes. Their fac-simile autographs accom- 


| pany each recipe, and several ot the recipes are 


ms coms 
Dr. 
PI treatment for | 


rms mn ——- 


reproduced entirely in fac-simile. 

The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, 
with a tastefully illuminated vellum cover. This makes 
it a beautiful album of the autographs of noted 
women, a8 well as a book of cooking recipes of 
extraordinary interest and value. 
or uneut. Price, $1. Address 

THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D. C. 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


The PATENT CORSET SHOES 


# are recommended by Physi- gt 
(9 cians and Surgeons for children ~, 
a4 learning to walk, and those 


troubled with weak orsprained & wy 
ankles. Send stamp for Cata- 


logue. 
B. NATHAN, 


221 Sixth — Avenue, N New _York. 


PED a See 
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" TELLS THE 


Hoffman House, 


New York, April 24,£3800~8 


To The Imperial Hair Regenerator Coe, 
Gent lemen:- 

Soj}much has been said in the newspapers avout’ the 
color of my hair I.deem it but just to say it is your Imperial Hair 
Regenerator which I have been and am now usinge I found the Court) 
Hairdresser in London was applying it to ladies in high social 
position and I first haa it applied by him, anc now, qdiring my. stay 
in New York I have had the application renewed by yous 

The result has been beyond my highest.expectations The 
color obvained is most peautizul, uniform, and, best of 211, I fine 
5 


it hermlesse Your preparation nas my cordial reconmendations 


believe there is nothing in the world for the hair jJikexite 
Oe 


- SEND US A SAMPLE OF YOUR HAIR AND WE WILL 
REGENERATE IT FREE. YOU CAN THEN JUDGE OF 
ITS MERITS. 





rhe following are the colors, which are all perf N 1, Black; 2, Dark Brown; 3, Me- 
dium Brown; 4, Chestnut; 5, Light Chestnut ; 6, Gold Blonde Ash Blonde. Sold by all 
druggists and hairdressers, in $1.50 and $3.00 sizes, or direct from 


We make applications reasonably at THE |MPERIAL CHEMICAL CO.. 


our Reception Rooms, opposite the 


= Musee, or at ladies’ residences. 54 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 








CONSTIPATION 


AND 


HEADACHE 


T NEW YE 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





* GARFIELD 


* TEA’sicx 





YAK 





LINEN CHESTS. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, au ENG- 
LISH designs in quartered oak, 
brass or wrought-iron trimmings 

SPECIAL DESIGNS 


initials, family ete., 


with solid 


with mono 


rans, crests, irtistically 
carved to order. 


Full description and Po by mail 


OWEN, MOORE & CO., 
"PORTLAND, MAINE. 


MUSIC: 
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PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE,VIOLIN, &c. 
Under best Teachers in class and private leséons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 


Honey Dew Brand Canned Food the Best. 


ses, etc. Llocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 

Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. The Cream of the gardens and orchards. Fruit 
BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young Lady Stu- nue Ga enciek” Gane: Geena. Memaieite wns: 
dents. Calendarfree. Fall Te ncaa Sept. 11,1 packed Im extra heavy Syrup. Specialties: Sugar 


Corn, Sweet Peas, Stringless Beans, Salad Tomat«es, 
Pitted Red Cherries, Preserved Strawberries, Pre 
served Raspberries, Gage Plums, Bartlett Pears. Sold 
by fancy grocers generally. Prepared by 
ERIE PRESERVING < 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


8g0. 
D CONSERVATORY. 
Sq., Boston, Mass. £* Tourjgs, Dir. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise & instruction for 6 po 


MN Park! Pl Place. | New Yor 
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THE EXILES OF CHISLEHURST. 


ik jis now nearly twenty years since the 
Emperor Napoleon III., following the 
traditions of his race, sought a refuge loin 
de France, and found a home in Chislehurst. 
This little Kent village saw the end of that 
eventful life; here was brought, draped in 
British flags, the body of his murdered son, 
once the hope of a great nation. Within 
the walls of a little Catholic chapel, on this 
alien soil they slept side by side for many 
years, watched and wept over by the stricken 
Empress and mother, visited often with every 
mark of grief and sympathy by the Queen of 
England and her gentle youngest daughter. 
To these narrow lanes of Kent came ‘ Plon- 
Plon” and his sons, to lay their wreaths of 
violets upon the tombs. And in every month 
of January groups of foreigners made their 
way across the breezy Commons, to weep 
with the Empress over the end of their hopes 
and pray for the departed. 

In time the bodies of the illustrious dead 
were taken to a splendid mausoleum built 
for their reception at Farnborough. Cam- 
den House, their refuge at Chislehurst, has 
lately been dismantled, and the buhl and 
marqueterie, the Louis Quinze cabinets and 
chairs, associated with their use, scattered 
among the dealers of London. But de- 
spite these changes a certain interest will al- 
ways attach to Chislehurst, which saw the 
close of the Emperor’s life and the stately 
funeral of the Prince Imperial—scenes that 
may prove the last in the drama of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty. 

One might wander miles through England 
to find a more lovely spot than Chislehurst, 
one better varied by hill, valley, wood, and 
high plains. Though but nine or ten miles 
from London, it is elevated three hundred 
feet above that foggy city, and its pure airs 
are sweetened by their passage over tracts 
of furze and bracken. Some parts of the 
village possess a measure of antiquity, but 
bright and new Queen Anne and Elizabethan 
villas are most abundant, and cluster around 
the borders of the Chislehurst Commons. In 
these extended plains nature runs without 
fear of the scythe or pruning-hook. Close 
set with wild gorse and light green bracken, 
intersected by country roads and narrow 
foot-paths, their wild and rugged appearance 
is the joy of the village, and contrasts finely 
with the cultivated adjacent lawns. It is a 
delight to push one’s way through the prick- 
ly undergrowth of one of these commons, 
and penetrate to its very centre. Billows of 
gorse roll off on either hand, the swallows 
twitter above it, meadow-larks rustle be- 
neath, the nightingale gurgles from some 
high stem, robins swing on a branch reflect- 
ed in the dark waters of an overflow, rab- 
bits scamper across the foot-paths, while 
shiny rooks from the trees that fringe its bor- 
ders calmly view the scene. Wild flowers, 
too, sprinkle its turf in their season; prim- 
rose, hawthorn, violet, hyacinth, daisies, nes- 
tle close to the ground; the red poppy shoots 
up at harvest; honeysuckle, wild brier, and 
ivy overrun trees and bushes; and the first 
breath of autumn shows knots of purple 
heather, frail harebells, and great bunches of 
dogrose berries. 

To Chislehurst Commons comes the fagged 
clerk for a ‘‘ bean feast” on bank holidays; 
charity schools, accompanied by fife and 
drum, take here their ‘‘ outings,” and the 
children carry back branches of bracken in 
triumph to their dismal London homes. 

Cricket and foot-ball clubs play match 
games on a close-shaved field of the Com- 
mon, and enliven the scene by their gaudy 
coats and caps. Volunteers come here to 
practise, and frighten by frequent volleys 
the birds from their coverts. 

The Common has its winter aspect too, 
and when flecked by the light snow of Eng- 
land, and surrounded by a horizon of brown 
fog. looks to one who stands in its midst like 
a sea covered with snow-capped waves. The 
bracken dies down with first touch of cold, 
and lies in faded wisps upon the ground, 
but it would take a hundred frosts to kill the 
gorse, which, as if to show defiance, thrusts 
out a yellow blossom into the December air. 

The Emperor, it would appear, admired 
this ever-changing scene. Once a half- 
drunken Irishman, who had waited for some 
time without avail to catch a glimpse of him, 
set fire to the bracken exactly in front of 
Camden Place. The blaze spread fast, the 
smoke ascended, and it seemed at one time 
as if the whole undergrowth would be de- 
stroyed. But the Emperor and all of his 
neighbors rushed from their houses, and in 
a few moments stamped out the fire. The 
Irishman had in the mean time gained his ob- 
ject, and shouted in drunken glee, ‘‘I knew 
ye'd coom!” 

Chislehurst’s cricket - ground is a favorite 
resort on Saturday afternoons fdr match 
games, and here would often be seen the 
exile, seated on a bench, with his yellow dog 
at his feet. He watched with keen interest 
the varying fortunes of the games, and often 
staid about the green for several hours at a 
time. The Emperor was without a compan- 
ion on these occasions, if we except a police- 
man who stood a few paces behind. 

A little to the east lies Chislehurst’s second 
common, and still beyond, crowned with a 
grove of magnificent oaks and elms, that of 
St. Mary’s Cray. In the former we may see 
directly opposite to the parish church an 
ancient cockpit’s grass-covered ring. Nor 
need this proximity astonish one, for did not 
Queen Elizabeth proceed to church followed 
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THE HOME OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AT FARNBOROUGH HILL, HAMPSHIRE. 


by two bears in a cart, ready for baiting 
after the service. 

The parish records, I fear, however, tell lit- 
tle about village sports of the olden time, 
though their pages contain annals of several 
hundred years. Portions of the present 
church belong to an ancient edifice which 
stood on the same spot in the reign of Henry 
I. A stoup, or holy-water bowl, ascribed to 
the time of Edward IV., may be seen in the 
wall of the southern porch; but restorations 
have been here a mixed blessing, and left lit- 
tleelse so old; portions of the north aisle and 
tower alone bear marks of great antiquity. 





To the ancient church perhaps came War- 
wick, the king-maker, and the Fair Maid of 
Kent, in their separate times, for each has 
lived in an adjacent manor. 

Let us hope that the Duke of Clarence, 
who also held the estate, visited often this 
holy spot before he ended his days in that 
historic butt of Malmsey wine. We find no 
record of him in the church, but a brass tablet 
in the Sydney Chapel is inscribed with a num- 
ber of names from the Walsingham family, 
who, in Elizabeth’s reign, claimed the Chisle- 
hurst Manor. There still hang on high, 
also, in this same corner, a rusted sword and 


EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
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helmet, silent witnesses to some unknown 
deeds of blood. 

About the parish church extends one of 
those beautiful graveyards in which the Eng- 
lish guard their dead with such watchful care. 
It is covered with a carpet of richest green, 
shaded by a hoary yew of unknown antiqui- 
ty and by venerable elms, and decorated here 
and there by the hand of affection. Our 
illustration does the ancient church of St. 
Nicholas scant justice, but it shows the Lych 
Gate and a memorial stone closely associated 
with the home of the exiles. This stone 
bears record of a terrible crime, and is erect- 
ed over the grave of Thomson Bonar and his 
wife, who were murdered at night in Cam- 
den Place in the year 1813, by a valet, who 
had concealed himself in their room. Our 
human nature revolts at such a deed, and its 
shadow has ever darkened the house to which 
Louis Napoleon came in 1871. 

Camden Place can ill bear an added gloom. 
Its facade is dismal enough, a long, low, yel- 
low brick wall, capped by white ornaments, 
and extended by wings whose rigid lines are 
softened by the beneficent ivy. A high, close 
fence shuts out the lawn from the gorse and 
bracken of the Common. Through a gate, 
almost invisible when closed, opposite to the 
front entrance, the inmates of the house 
emerged when on foot. A long drive, shaded 
by a double row of elms, limes, and syca- 
mores, whose branches stretch over the head 
of the pedestrian as he walks on the outside 
of the grounds, runs parallel to the front of 
the house, and is ended by two opposite 
lodges. A noble grove of trees, among 
whose leaves may be found the nests of 
many rare birds, lies at the rear and merges 
into a wide expanse of rolling meadow. It 
is to this park that Camden Place owes its 
attractions, and one who has strolled through 
it in an English summer's twilight cannot 
wonder that the Man of Sedan chose here to. 
spend the few remaining days of his event- 
ful life. It can hardly be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Emperor knew himself so near 
the end. If we set aside political reasons, 
an affection for England may have drawn 
him back to its shores. Many Englishmen 
now live who remember his appearance be- 
fore the coup @ état, and some befriended the 
needy adventurer at that time, and were not 
forgotten in the days of his prosperity. 

Those who saw the Emperor at Chislehurst 
say that he always walked about the village 
with one hand on his hip, attended by the 
faithful yellow dog. A policeman, often un 
noticed by the passing stranger, strolled be 
hind. 

The children, with their certain instinct, 
knew him for a friend, and their little ad 
vances were never rebuffed. The child of 
some poor cottager was often sent to meet 
him as he rambled through the country roads 
and lanes, and was instructed to hand him a 
folded note. This he never failed-to take, 
with often a smile and a kind word, and 
place within an inner pocket. Nor did the 
matter end here, for relief in many an in- 
stance was sent to the applicant. 

But in two years the exile died, in the little 
room at the head of the stairs, which faces 
the beautiful park and overlooks the gentle 
hills and valleys of Kent. His checkered ca- 
reer was criticised by the journals of the 
world, which vied to balance his merits. The 
little children of his lodge, however, knew 
their loss, and cried as if their hearts would 
break. 

There are many pleasant incidents to be 
told of the Prince Imperial. The deep mel- 
ancholy ascribed to him certainly did not ap- 
pear on the surface. He and a boy compan- 
ion would lie for hours upon their backs, 
under the huge trees of the park, and shoot 
with arrows at the birds that lighted on their 
branches; or they raced over the wide mea- 
dows of the estate, surrounded by a pack of 
dogs; or the dogs were forced to jump and 
exercise at the caprice of their young mas- 
ters. 

About the unfortunate boy’s horsemanship 
we have all heard time and again. It is 
sometimes said that its very perfection caused 
his death, as he would not mount until every 
appendage of his saddle was placed in exact 
position. It is probable now, however, that 
no more details will ever be added to those 
already given of his last struggle. When at 
Chislehurst, the Prince delighted to throw 
himself upon a barebacked horse and gallop 
round and round a field. Sometimes the 
park was chosen for these escapades, and 
any friend or lady of the household who 
happened to be near was chased round and 
about through the mazes of the wood. 

His room at Camden Place faced the Com 
mon’'s sea of gorse, and was a small, plainly 
furnished apartment, lighted by two ordinary 
windows. We looked from one of these at 
the view that must have been so familiar to 
him; on its white Venetian shutter was writ 
ten in pencil, in a cramped, French school 
boy hand, ‘‘ Louis Napoleon, Avril 24, 1874.” 
There is now on the Common, nearly in 
front’of this window, a stone shaft erected 
by the citizens of Chislehurst to his memory. 
This monument is a copy, though of lighter 
build,of that erected by the Queen over the 
spot of his death in Zululand, The tall col 
umn, capped by a runic cross, can be seen 
from every approach to the Common. On 
it isengraved, beneath two Napoleonic bees: 

NAPOLEON. 
EUGENE LOUIS JEAN JOSEPH. 
PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
Kitiep i Zu.vuvanp Ist Jung, 1879, 
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Camden Place, which will pass into his- 
tory as the last home of the Emperor and 
his unfortunate son, was brighter within 
than without during their residence, and 
had, moreover, for a heritage, recollections 
of Camden, the antiquary, who at one time 
lived here. Its vestibule, entered by wide 
glass doors, was set with old oak carvings 
removed from some Italian villa. The draw- 
ing-rooms owe a porcelain mantel to the 
same source. A small apartment near was 
used as a smoking-room by the Emperor. 
On the opposite side of the hall, to the rear 
of the house, overlooking the grass-plots that 
intervene before the wood of the park, was 
the study of the Prince. Its walls were 
hung with Flemish tapestries, a few low 
cases filled with books were ranged about, 
and in the centre stood a leather-covered ta- 
ble. Here the young Louis plodded through 
his lessons, and when fatigued would jump 
through the low French window upon the 
turf below. A much finer room adjacent 
was fitted up for his return from Zululand, 
but this the poor boy never saw. The Em- 
press chose her room in the right wing of 
the house, that ill-fated chamber of the mur- 
der. It is wide and commodious, and its 
windows look through masses of green ivy 
whose tendrils have taken firm hold; so the 
vine covers winter and summer the outer 
wall, but the horror of the murder still lin- 
gers within. If that gossip which always 
follows those high in rank may be credited. 
the Empress has said that ‘‘the house was 
fated, and nothing but misfortune has fol 
lowed her since she entered its doors.” 

The windows of this room face the little 
gate used by the household when on foot. 
Strangers who claimed for themselves the 
right to stare lingered about it, and from its 
narrow portals were often seen to come the 
three exiles together. But at last the widow 
without husband or child pursued her way 
each morning toward the little Roman Cath- 











CROSS IN MEMORY OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


olic chapel to pray for the repose of their 
souls. 

Our conceptions of the Empress Eugénie 
are gotten from those pictures taken in the 
bloom of youth, and it startled me to recog- 
nize the same features altered by grief and 
years. She was on her way to the chapel, 
wrapped in heavy black. One hand rested 
on a cane, while with the other she leaned 
heavily on the arm of her companion. But 
I could note in her face the same full blue- 
gray eye, though now faded and washed 
with tears. Over it drooped the heavy lid, 
which, when fully raised, as it was when she 
spoke to a group of children who stood near, 
showed an eye still lovely in both its shape 
and expression. 

Her delicate features retained their fine 
moulding, though the chin was perhaps a tri: 
fle more round, but the rose tints had de- 
parted and left in their place a complexion 
smooth indeed, but unmistakably sallow. 
The Empress at this time, soon after her re- 
turn from Zululand, was dressed in heavy 
black. <A long hooded cloak fell almost to 
the bottom of her skirt, which was in turn 
exceptionally short, while boots and gloves 
both showed the marks of wear. But little 
of the fine gray hair appeared beneath her 
round hat, about which was fastened a com- 
mon gauze veil. 

Yet neither years nor dress nor rheuma- 
ticm could conceal the elegance of her gait. 
Every movement was graceful, and she re- 
turned the salutations of those who passed 
her with all the courtesy and dignity of an 
Empress. The Duke of Bassano walked by 
her side, while the faithful valet of the 
Prince, who attended him from infancy, and 
several gentlemen of the household followed 
in her train. The valet is a tall, broad- 
shouldered Frenchman, who accompanied 
his royal master on that fatal journey to the 
Cape. He was compelled by the authorities 

+ to remain at Durban while the Prince ad- 
vanced with the army, and was thus far 
away at the time of his death. When the 
direful news reached Durban the poor man 
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CRYPT CONTAINING THE TOMBS OF NAPOLEON III, AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


literally nearly died from grief, and when he 
returned with the corpse of the Prince to 
Chislehurst was wasted in body and changed 
in countenance almost beyond recognition. 
The chapel is a little place built of gray 
stone, and flanked by two short transepts. 
A neat church-yard, through which is scat- 





short length of the church, and a few steps 
disclosed until two years ago on either hand 
the piles of flowers which marked the tombs. 
A little chapel on the northern side, built by 
the Empress, contained the body of Napo- 
leon III., Emperor of the French. It was 
enclosed in a rich sarcophagus of polished 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL, CHISLEHURST. 


tered many a white cross, surrounds it on 
three sides, while to the south wall of the 
church is joined the house of Father God- 
dard, its priest. 

A step beyond the ivy-covered porch 
showed an oak-ribbed roof, an altar, poor in 
its simple decorations, and benches for the 
worshippers. A single aisle extends the 
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gray marble, which rested on a mosaic pave- 
ment decorated on its borders with the ea- 
gles of France. A visitor could hardly fail 
to draw a mental comparison with that other 
sarcophagus far away in the Invalides, and 
that other mosaic emblazoned with battles 
““A toute la gloire de France.” Engraved 
on this marble tomb were the simple words, 


PARISH CHURCH, CHISLEHURST. 
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“NAPOLEON III.” <A brass plate near by 
told that the sarcophagus was presented by 
the Queen. 

A little silver crucifix stood in a corner. 
Heaps of wreaths, mostly woven from arti- 
ficial violets, were disposed about the chapel, 
their broad ribbons marked with the names 
of the donors, or some words of affection, 
and all were dimmed by dust. 

We crossed a hand-made carpet, worked 
for the young Prince by the ‘‘ Ladies of 
France,” and passing through a gate of iron 
saw his velvet-draped coffin. That, too, was 
covered with wreaths presented by the royal 
family of England and faithful Frene mane on. 
The flowers hung about the portals of the 
gate, and were heaped in a small enclosure 
without. 

We turned toward the altar, where stood 
two large chairs covered with black cloth. 
The Empress no longer sat here, but in the 


sacristy, beyond the eye of the curious. The 
bell upon the little roof began to toll. We 
took our places, for it was Sunday, and the 


service soon began. The Duke of Bassano 
walked to the front with a lady on his arm. 
The humble congregation had already taken 
their seats. Ananthem—Pleyel’s hymn—was 
sung by the village choir. A single acolyte 
swung the censer and assisted the offices of 
the priest. What a contrast to the gorgeous 
pageants of Catholic countries! There is ever 
something pitiful about the Romanist service 
when robbed of its tinsel and magnificence. 
Contrast this homely chapel with the sec 
ond tomb of Napoleon and his sor. It is an 
ornate French flamboyant church, set high 
upon Farnborough Hill, encompassed by 
stately firs and chestnuts—a type of rural 
France brought to the green glades of Hamp- 
shire. The red brick priory near is tenanted 
by members of the exiled ‘*‘ White Canons of 
St. Northbert,” once a great order possessing 
five hundred abbeys. Now, driven from the 
shores of France, they also find a refuge amid 
the English lanes, and chant the masses for 
the exiled dead. Their imperial master and 
the Prince lie on either side of the altar of a 
richly decorated crypt still 
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TOMB OF NAPOLEON IIL 

entombed in the sarcophagus given by the 
Queen, and a faithful copy holds his only 
son. 

At noon and eve are heard the guns of Al 
dershot, so dear to the soldier Prince who 
gave his life for the English army. The 
Empress and Queen, companions at Paris in 
their youth, brought closer by like sorrows, 
are often together now, for Windsor towers 
rise just beyond the far horizon. What won 
der that Eugénie left the heaped-up gloom 
of Camden Place some years ago to live 
among friends and rear a fitting mausoleum 
for her dead! 

In 1888, on a dull February morning, be- 
tween frost and thaw, when song-birds give 
promise of the spring, but the green mould 
and cold drip of the ivy show the grasp of 
winter, red uniforms gleamed in the misty 
air before the little chapel. Two gun-car 
riages, the funeral cars, stood waiting to re 
move the dead. No British prince, no no 
ble Frenchman, no faithful follower however 
humble, could be seen. Groups of stran 
gers sought points of vantage. There were 
no signs of pageant, even dignity itself was 
abused by a dense throng of London roughs 
—where had they sprung from?—who dese- 
crated the pure air, and pushed to the very 
portals of the chapel. But even they were 
hushed when the two coffins appeared, borne 
high upon the shoulders of the panting artil 
lery men. 


“Not a drum wae hearg, not a funeral note.” 


In silence the heavy burdens were put in 
place. The silver fringe of the purple vel- 
vet palls almost swept the ground. Great 
embroidered N’s alone showed us that un 
der the first lay the mortal remains of the 
one-time Emperor of the French. Three 
white wreaths were placed upon it. The 
Duke of Bassano emerged from the chapel. 
He and the priest, in his robes, took separate 
varriages, and followed the biers as they 
were driven swiftly past the withered Com 
mon, under the gates of Camden House, to 
the draped failroad carriage. A motley crowd 
ran beside, without the semblance of respect. 
Father Goddard stepped within alone and 
closed the door. A few retainers joined the 
train, and the curtain fel. between Chislehurst 
and the throne of France, as the nephews. of 
the great Napoleon were borne to their tomb. 
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